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Notes of the Week 


E observe that our esteemed contemporary, 
the Outlook, has, in very nice terms, 
chosen to take us to task in connection 

with the remarks we made on Life Insurance in our last 
week’s issue. The Ouélook remarks: ‘‘We should like 
to know where Mr. Cowper gets the quite exclusive in- 
formation that the elaborate precautions of some offices 
have been found to be utterly untrustworthy in the re- 
sult,’’ and then our friend passes on to the quite irre- 
levant remark that ‘‘doctors are not less liable to mis- 
takes than lawyers.’’ We propose to leave lawyers to 
attend to the special tasks for which they have some 
aptitude, but we think that our contemporary has made 
a grave mistake when it states that ‘‘a man is turned 
down, not on the doctor’s report alone; friends have 
tc fill up forms as to his relatives and his general 
health.’’ We venture to assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the facts supplied by friends, unless 
in the case of an incorrigible rogue and vagabond, have 
no significance whatever. The life which is turned 


down is turned down on the report of the doctor. The 
writer in the Outlook, if we may be permitted to say 
so, indulging in doubtful grammar, has this phrase, 
which challenges the entire position which we took up. 
The sentence is this: ‘‘It may be hard on a man to be 








turned down, but it is much harder on a society if its 
funds are suddenly called upon to meet a policy (on . 
which perhaps only one or two premiums have been 
paid) because a doctor has passed as satisfactory one 
who has some serious flaw in his system.’’ Since the 
article appeared we have garnered a few additional 
facts. One gentleman whose life was refused at the 
age of twenty-two, when it was necessary for him to 
insure his life in connection with a projected marriage, 
lived to the fairly ripe old age of eighty-six, and it 
was his invariabie custom—as his place of business was 
adjacent to that of the rejecting Company—to call in 
monthly and jingle his money in his pocket, and draw 
their attention to the trifling loss which they had in- 
curred. A West End practitioner of great eminence in 
hospital and in private practice, writes to us that the 
only two cases of rejection with which he was ac- 
quainted, attributed serious flaws in the system to the 
gentlemen who were patients of his own, and who in 
neither case were suffering from the diseases which 
were attributed to them. Our friend suggests that 
possibly ‘‘Panel’’ methods are favoured by some of the 
companies. 


We do not think there is any harm in referring to 
the case of Sidney Granville Drew, who was convicted 
of incitement to crime in his capacity of printer and 
publisher of a periodical called the Suffragette. It 
is true that sentence was deferred, and as we go to 
press we do not know what term will be awarded to 
the offender. The conviction, however, entitles us to 
offer comment. It has not been our habit to handle 
militant criminals with an excess of consideration, and 
we have, inter alia, prescribed for them the application 
of the birch rod if they are sane, and incarceration 
in a lunatic asylum if they are—as we believe the 
majority of them are—entirely devoid of mentai 
balance. Whatever punishment may be thought fitting 
for those who commit crime, it is clear that those who 
aid and abet them in such practices should be held re- 
sponsible for their conduct, and should be made to pay 
a penalty which those who administer the law may 
adjudge to be adequate. 


It is sometimes said that Mr. Lloyd George is an 
up-to-date Joseph Chamberlain. The fact is that there 
is an essential difference between the two personalities. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a creature; Mr. Chamberlain, 
rightly or wrongly advised as he might be, was a 
creator. The one follows his followers; the other led. 
At a public meeting Mr. Lloyd George gathers up and 
assimilates the very atmosphere in which he finds him- 
self : he ‘‘Limehouses”’ in Limehouse; when he is among 
gentlemen he is a gentleman. He responds to the con- 
ditions about him. Joseph Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, imposed his personality on a company, and 
especially a political company. If he did not succeed 
in doing that, he roused enemies bitter as any who 
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oppose Mr. Lloyd George. He did not take orders, 
" psychelogical or other, from a crowd; he gave orders. 
He was essentially the captain; whether he led wisely 
or unwisely is not the point. He dominated; he was 
not a sort of Syndicalist gramophone. 


What party, we wonder, do the Government think 
they represent? It might make a good subject for a 
guessing competition. Their majority on Tuesday went 
down to 23 on their determination to employ the guil- 
lotine for the purpose of carrying the Third and Re- 
vised Edition of their Budget Irresolutions. The 
Labour Party supplied 25 votes. A dozen of them on 
the other side would have turned the Government 
majority into an actual minority. Are we to see any 
connection between the Labour vote in Parliament and 
the decision to appoint a Court of Inquiry into the 
Woolwich Arsenal troubles? Larkin has been saying 
that what the Labour Party wants is a Cromwell to lead 
it. Mr. Asquith perhaps saw the industrial Cromwell 
already within the precincts of the Chamber, and lest 
history, modified by time and party circumstance, 
might repeat itself, thought it better to find some way 
of getting over the Entwistle trouble. Hence Askwith 
is called in to the relief of Asquith. 


The Peers are seeking to amend the Amending Bill. 
What will the Government do? Will they show a little 
of that independent courage with which Lord Bryce 
properly credits Mr. Wilson over the Panama business, 
or will they stick to their Redmondite guns and plunge 
Ireland into civil war? The attitude the House of 
Lords has taken up embodies the aspirations of the 
British people towards a peace which shall not involve 
the sacrifice of Ulster loyalists. The Government 
know Sir Edward Carson’s terms: he made them suffi- 
ciently plain once again in his great speech in South 
London on Saturday. There must either be complete 
exclusion of Ulster from the operation of the Home 
Rule Bill, or the Government must go to the country. 
Sir Edward frankly admitted that his patience is 
nearly exhausted; so is the patience of Ulster. 
“Going on with this tomfoolery is criminal.’’ Sir 
Edward’s position grows more difficult every day. 
Lord Curzon speaks of the Amending Bill as the Peace 
Preservation Bill; the only hope we can see of pre- 
serving peace is for the Government to tell Mr. Red- 
mond that they have now no alternative but to accept 
the Lords’ amendments. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught indulged in what Bret 
Harte would have called an overstatement when he said 
that the erection of Sir Thomas Brock’s statue of Cook 
removed “the stigma of oblivion which has rested so 
long in connection with the name of the great ex- 
plorer.’’ The world in general, and the British Em- 
pire in particular, owes so much to James Cook that 





it is fitting he should have a statue in the Metropolis. 
He should have had one long ago, but there has been 
no “oblivion.’? Cook’s name happily is familiar in 
the mouths of every boy and every girl, of every man 
and every woman who cares anything about the achieve- 
ments of our forebears. English exploits on the seas 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century would 
lose much of their lustre if Cook were eliminated from 
our naval records. If Cook had never lived, Captain 
Phillip would never have been sent with his convicts 
to Botany Bay, and so far as one can gauge the 
chances, assuming things had happened otherwise, 
Australia would have been French. Hence in a sense 
different from that intended by Prince Arthur, Cook 
may be said to have given us Australia. 


No doubt we shall hear a good deal about the reac- 
tionary spirit of the House of Lords, because it dared 
to vote by 96 to 38 against the second reading of the 
Council of India Bill. We fail to see what other course 
was open to any body of responsible and level-headed 
tuen after such speeches as those of Lord Curzon, Lord 
Ampthill and Lord Roberts. Lord Morley will be 
very angry and Lord Crewe will be full of sorrow, but 
the fact is that the measure was in no sense one of pro- 
gress; it was one of reaction. ‘‘Carneades Junior,’’ in 
his ACADEMY letter to his Lordship three weeks ago, 
said that Lord Morley was the most autocratic Secre- 
tary of State India had known since the Mutiny. If 
any proof were needed in support of that statement, 
Lord Morley’s speech on Tuesday supplies it. The 
Council of India Bill would make every Secretary of 
State for India as great an autocrat as the Liberal- 
minded Morley himself; it would tend to make the 
Céuncil more or less the creature of party rather than 
the independent advisory body it now is; and it would 
enable the Minister to cover up his tracks in a manner 
which no mere Tory would dare suggest. The rejec- 
tion, Lord Crewe says, is a bad blunder: acceptance 
would certainly have been a worse. 





Thoughts 


THE dead stars in the sky 
Are still beheld, 

Though centuries gone by 
Their fires were quelled, 
From such unreckoned height 

Doth fall their light. 


So thoughts that barren seem 
And without bourne, 
May like a dead star beam 
In souls forlorn, 
When those that writ them sleep 
Unfathomably deep. 
WILFRID THORLEY. 
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Euphrosyne 


THOU art my moon, and all strange moonlike lore 
And witchery are thine, Euphrosyne. 

I stretch out suppliant empty hands to thee: 

Thou dost not make refusal: thou dost pour, 

For thou canst but be kind, from thy great store 
That which thou hast to give abundantly : 
Elusive gold into the hands of me— 

Hands never full, that yet can hold no more. 


Ah, listen! thou art light unto mine eyes; 
Thy lips upon my lips are very sweet; 
Thou givest all, yea, all; yet thou dost know 
Thine all still but a part. Could I surprise 
That which, ungiven, would make the gift complete, 
Would it be well for us? I think not so. 
W. G. HOLE. 





Imperium et Libertas 


HE death of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whom 
we had the advantage of knowing slightly, 
removes a remarkable personality from the stage 
of public affairs. We shall not indulge in hero- 
worship in regard to the lost statesman. We are old 
enough to remember when he was the worst-hated man 
in the House of Commons—the effect largely of his 
previous experiences. The House of Commons, at the 
period when Mr. Chamberlain was first returned as a 
member, was an assembly critical of manner. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom we came to know in_ later 
years, and to esteem highly, on his first entry into 
Parliament brought the atmosphere of the Borough 
Council with him, and in the early stages of his 
struggle for recognition in what is called society, he 
accentuated the manners which should have been, and 
were later, left behind him. 

Now for the political aspect of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career. We start with a premiss that, had he graduated 
in the same schools as Mr. Asquith, he would probably 
have been one of the greatest statesmen that England 
has ever produced. Unfortunately he lacked the balance 
which the study of the law grafts upon the intellect. He 
was essentially the man of commerce, extraordinarily 
alert, appreciating arguments which were to be expressed 
to him before they were uttered. We met him at 
the Colonial Office, at Leeds, at Wakefield, and else- 
where, and the same impression was always present of 
his exceptional and indeed extraordinary receptivity ; 
but there was the lurking suspicion that he wanted the 
balance which a different training would have given 
him. Mr. Chamberlain was probably the only man 
who had sufficient will-power and determination to save 
the British reputation in the South African struggle. 
There was not then, and there probably is not to-day, 
any man of sufficiently predominant influence to induce 
the nation to submit to the sacrifices it endured at that 
time, and which, at all events, were necessary to save 
the face of the Empire. 








We desire to speak quite plainly, and certainly sym- 
pathetically, of the deceased statesman. We think that 
he was ruthless as a politician, and that he sacrificed 
friend and colleague, one after the other, with the 
ultimate object of his own advancement, and that of 
the policy which he favoured. The irony of the thing! 
Apparently when he had arrived at the top rung of the 
ladder he was struck down with the fell malady which 
rendered the remainder of his life little distinguishable 
from oblivion. That he was a great man will always 
be recognised, but he failed of full attainment 
largely because he had not the balance to which we 
have previously referred; because, like many other 
men who have failed, he urged out of season a 
policy which was not wanted during the span of his 
life. Had he suggested the policy of Tariff Reform, 
and left it to mature and to simmer in the minds of a 
future generation, it is probable that it would have 
triumphed, and it is probable that it will triumph in 
the future on different lines—not on the basis of a 
general tariff, but on the basis of differentiation, most 
carefully thought out, and openly and _ honestly 
explained. 


It is doubtful whether Mr. Chamberlain was ever 
quite the same man. after the serious accident which 
occurred to him when he was being driven in a hansom 
cab—an accident which necessitated detention in the 
Charing Cross Hospital as the result of concussion. 
The late Duke of Devonshire always held that there 
was a noticeable difference in Mr. Chamberlain after 
this mishap. We met the late statesman several times 
subsequently, and his extraordinary alertness of mind 
was the same as previously; but we doubt very much 
whether his balance was quite the same. To use a word 
which is usually objectionable, when an “ obsession "’ 
is apparent in the mind of a man of admitted ability, 
pause for thought inevitably arises, and we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that when Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested, and indeed proclaimed, that unless his 
policy of Tariff Reform were adopted the nation might 
look to speedy dissolution, he was putting forward an 
extravagant valuation of an ideal. Lord Randolph 
Churchill described Mr. Gladstone in connection with 
his policy of Home Rule for Ireland as “ an old man in 
a hurry.’’ We do not like to suggest a parallel criti- 
cism in the case of the late statesman. We should like 
to think that those who guide the State are capable of 
realising that the insignificant span of their own lives 
bears little relation to the unmeasured and unmeasur- 
able potentialities for good or for evil of the nation 
whose destinies they are permitted—for a time—to 
control. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialist aspirations and the 
tenacity with which he held to them, and his solicitude 
for the popular welfare, will probably, in the view of 
the historian of the future, be regarded as his lasting 
claim to the admiration and gratitude of the community 
of which he was an ornament so conspicuous. 


CECIL COWPER. 
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Eminent Bookmen and their 
Opinions 
IV.—MR. F. J. RYMER, OF “SAMPSON LOW.” 


MONG the archives of the famous publishing 
A house which has made the name of “ Sampson 
Low ’”’ familiar in and beyond the world of books for 
considerably more than a century is a framed letter 
in the handwriting of the late R. D. Blackmore. It 
refers, briefly and lightly, to the vicissitudes which 
were encountered by the manuscript of the writer’s 
“Lorna Doone’”’ before that great story was allowed 
an opportunity of reaching the public. One after 
another, to the number of almost a score, the pub- 
lishers had turned away the proffered romance of Ex- 
moor; equally perverse, the editors of magazines had 
refused to touch it; and, says its author in this carefully 
preserved letter, the much-rejected manuscript had a 
narrow escape of being finally given up as hopeless 
and consigned to the fire. From that monstrous fate 
it was happily saved by the shrewd judgment and keen 
literary instinct of Sampson Low the Second, whose 
faith in the book which so many of his rivals had 
refused brought to his firm distinction and rich 
material reward. As for Blackmore, he never wavered 
in his loyalty to the publisher who had believed in 
him, and their mutual relations remained close and 
cordial after the novelist’s genius was fully acknow- 
ledged and his fame securely established. 


But though the house of Sampson Low is prouder 
of nothing than of its association with “ Lorna Doone,”’ 
it had done its share in the making of literary history 
for many decades before Blackmore’s day. Its 
foundation dates back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the first bearer of the familiar 
name started in business as a printer and publisher in 
Berwick Street, Soho, and had among his clients Dr. 
Jenner, for whom he published, in 1798, a booklet 
announcing and commending his discovery of vaccina- 
tion to the public. Two years later the first Sampson 
Low died, and in due time was succeeded by his son, 
who at first combined the business of librarian with 
that of publisher, and during whose exceptionally long 
and active life the house prospered until it took rank 
with the foremost of its kind. In conjunction with 
his son—who predeceased him by many years—the 
second Sampson Low made his firm a power of the 
first magnitude in the publishing world. 


The year 1852 saw its migration from Fleet Street 
to a more commodious home on Ludgate Hill, and not 
long afterwards it was further strengthened by the 
accession to a partnership of Mr. Edward Marston, 
who was as keen a judge of books and authors as the 
head of the firm himself, and whose quite recent death, 
at a patriarchal age, is still fresh in our minds. Mar- 
ston’s original association with the firm was the result 
of an advertisement in the Publishers’ Circular, a trade 
journal which Sampson Low the Second had himself 
helped to found. Marston, then employed in Liver- 





pool, answered the advertisement and came to London; 
and the connection thus established ripened into a 
partnership which was instrumental in “ fathering ’’ no 
mean proportion of the distinguished literary work of 
the Victorian era. 

It is, indeed, a goodly procession of eminent names 
that goes to the making of the list of authors for whose 
works the firm of Sampson Low, Marston and Co. made 
itself responsible during the latter half of last century. 
Among them are to be found those of Charles Reade, 
Thomas Hardy—all of whose earlier books bore their 
imprint—William Black, Wilkie Collins, James Payn, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. Gaskell, George Macdonald; 
great French writers such as Victor Hugo and Jules 
Verne; famous Americans like Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Harriet Beecher-Stowe; travellers and explorers, 
with H. M. Stanley at their head; chroniclers of ad- 
venturous fact and authors of adventurous fiction— 
Clark Russell, G. A. Henty, Colonel Burnaby, Captain 
Mahan—with many others of eminence that combine 
to justify the pride of this old publishing house in its 
record of past achievement. Other partners, it is right 
to recall, were concerned in the business during portions 
cf this brilliantly productive period; and at one time, 
it will be remembered, the names of Searle and Riving- 
ton were added to its official style. But the owners of 
the two more familiar names remained, as long as they 
were capable of active work, the directing and inspiring 
heads of the house—which, by the way, for various 
reasons, has changed its abode with a frequency rare 
in old-established businesses. Within recent years it 
has been settled on the southern side of the Thames, 
in the once literary region of Southwark Street, with 
a City office in Warwick Lane. To-day, though 
neither a Sampson Low nor a Marston is at the head 
of its affairs, the famous house spiritedly maintains 
its old traditions; and that its eye for fine literary 
work has lost none of its keenness in these latter days 
may be taken as proved by its discovery of Mr. 
Jeffery Farnol, who, with “The Broad Highway,”’ 
made his way at a bound to a prominent place among 
the men who count in contemporary literature. 


Eight years ago, the business, following modern 
rule, was converted into a limited company, and its 
managing direction is now in the joint hands of Mr. 
Frederick J. Rymer and Mr. Walter Tyrrell. The 
former has been associated with the firm for nearly 
thirty years, and to converse with him about its history 
and its prospects is to realise the strength of that 
spirit of enterprise and discernment which has enabled 
the old house to renew its youth and maintain the 
position gained in the days when Sampson Low the 
Second and Edward Marston were at its head. Books, 
as Mr. Rymer will tell you, have been the absorbing 
business and interest of his life—“I may almost say,” 
he remarks quaintly, “that I was born with a book in 
my mouth’’—and there can be few men of his profes- 
sion with more practical experience in gauging the 
movements of current literary taste. The overwhelm- 


ing predominance of fiction in the favour of the read- 
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ing public of to-day is a fact which he does not 
pretend to regard as wholly satisfactory, but which he 
is too good a business man to ignore. He confesses 
that when the firm was reconstituted a few years ago, 
his original idea was to leave novels alone, and to con- 
centrate upon books in those other departments of 
literature with which its old reputation had been 
largely associated. The popular demand for fiction, 
however, was too strong for him, and, in the result, 
the house of Sampson Low within recent years has 
done its full share in introducing the work of accept- 
able novelists, new and established, to the public. 

Questioned as to whether, in his opinion, recent at- 
tempts to challenge the supremacy of the six-shilling 
novel are likely to be successful, Mr. Rymer replies 
with an unhesitating negative. A large majority of 
novel-readers nowadays, he points out, are patrons of 
the circulating libraries, having no desire to buy the 
novels they read, and—in most cases—no room to keep 
books if bought. They would certainly not be willing 
either to forsake the libraries for the alternative of 
buying novels they want to read at two shillings or 
half-a-crown apiece, or to pay their library subscrip- 
tions, even on the present moderate scale, for the sake 
of borrowing books published at a third, or so, of their 
present price. He is able to show, too, by what seem 
cenvincing figures, that practical trade considerations 
in connection with the colonial book-market would 
alone render the cheapened novel a poor speculation 
for those concerned in its production and sale. But 
he is none the less a staunch advocate of the cheapness 
of books as a general principle; and, while he holds it 
to be an inevitable consequence of the present multi- 
plicity of low-priced literature that the “tares and 
the wheat must grow together,’’ he cherishes a robust 
belief that good work is bound to tell, and that 
rubbish is equally sure to find its level. 

With regard to the value of local libraries in spread- 
ing the love of reading among all classes, Mr. Rymer 
holds strong opinions; and he speaks on this subject 
with the authority of experience, since in former years 
he was instrumental in assisting the establishment of 
a number of such institutions in various parts of the 
country. What is chiefly necessary, he maintains, is 
‘.at local librarians and booksellers should keep in 
close and intelligent touch with current literary move- 
ments, in order that they may be able to act as trust- 
worthy advisers and guides to their customers; in this 
matter, he thinks, the present condition of things 
leaves a good deal to be desired. 





Turning to the prospective arrangements of his own 
house, Mr. Rymer specially mentions, among the 
issues it promises for the autumn, a new story by Mr. 
Arthur F. Wallis, whose “Idonia’’ introduced him last 
year as an exceptionally promising writer of the 
romantic school, and a volume of gipsy experiences by 
an as yet unknown author, the Rev. G. Hall, rector 
of Ruckland, in Lincolnshire, whose personal studies 
of the wandering people are said to be characterised by 
a sympathetic vividness rivalling that of George 
Borrow himself. The discovery of a new Borrow 
would indeed be a sign of the unimpaired vitality of 
the old house of Sampson Low. 

ALFRED BERLYN. 





The Younger Generation 


“ OTHING,”’ said Thoreau, “makes the earth 

seem so spacious as to love friends at a 
distance; they make the latitudes and longitudes.” 
They are able, also, on coming back to their native 
country, to draw comparisons and regard its changes 
and present customs from the right perspective. The 
Englishman who returns to-day from other countries 
cannot be accused of pessimism who finds much to 
criticise adversely in the public and private life of his 
fellow-countrymen. If he said that he detected a dis- 
tinct imitation of the methods of Tammany Hall in 
English political life no broad-minded person would 
contradict him. If, too, he were to state that he noticed 
a general revolt against duty and discipline which 
once were the notable characteristics of the English he 
could not be argued down with any sincerity. History 
affords an irrefutable proof of the fact that the con- 
dition of politics reflects the mental and moral con- 
dition of people. To say that a Government is corrupt 
is almost tantamount to saying that the people so 
governed are careless, indifferent and loose. Only one 
thing spreads as quickly as a prairie fire, and that is 
example. To the returned Englishman the anarchical 
methods and practices of the present Government, who 
ride roughshod over precedent and break all the rules 
of Parliamentary behaviour as well as those of 
ordinary good form, have been very obviously caught 
by all those people who take no sort of interest in the 
House of Commons except when it provides them with 
a@ momentary sensation by the occurrence of a brawl. 
The germ of anarchy has not attacked merely those 
paid female disturbers of the peace who are the wonder 
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and amazement of all foreign nations. It is in the 
veins also of all “smart’’ people who have attempted 
to introduce into London the all-night cabaret and 
dancing club, of far too many women of all classes 
who smoke in public, display themselves in clothes for 
which there is no excuse, paint their faces to resemble 
those of the demi-monde, and refuse, when married, to 
carry out the beautiful and necessary intention of the 
sacrament of marriage. 

To the man who has come home the most noticeable 
and distressing change that has taken place during his 
absence is the one in the behaviour, physique, and 
morale of the boys and young men of this nation, 
conspicuous among whom the tendencies of those who 
are at the great public schools and universities, and 
their utter and almost incredible lack of duty and 
discipline calls for strong and immediate comment. 
He need be no very close observer to find the country 
at the mercy of a new race. Go where he may—the 
playing fields, the river, Lords, the University towns, 
the golf clubs, the theatres, and the social clubs of 
London—he can rarely find the well set-up, open 
faced, clean-eyed, keen, enthusiastic boy in whom it 
was some few years ago easy to recognise the well-bred 
young Englishman. Instead, he finds an ever-increas- 
ing number of sloppy, round-shouldered, unhealthy- 
looking, under-sized creatures who do nothing and 
are fit to do nothing but simper in effeminate clothes, 
and whose effeteness has become so much a malady 
that they do not even watch the games in which they 
themselves should be taking part. He finds the hotels 
and restaurants crowded with this new girlish race of 
young men, most of whom are severe taxes upon their 
astonished and blameworthy parents, and who are not 
only mentally and physically incapable of earning a 
living, but have no intention of endeavouring to do 
so. Those among them who wear expulsion from 
school and college like orders round their necks are the 
little heroes of these ever-present groups. Scented and 
oiled and debt-ridden they sit about in a state of 
hideous self-complacency in couples or drive to 
Maidenhead, to sit about again, in motor cars larger 
and more perfectly equipped than their bewildered 
parents can afford to buy, to the danger of the com- 
munity. When they have worn out parental affection, 
have made the town too hot to hold them, or receive 
a tardy notice to quit from the Public Prosecutor, a 
collection is taken up on their behalf and they are 
shipped off first-class to Canada. Is it any wonder 
that the sight of a well-dressed Englishman immedi- 
ately puts up the broad backs of all genuine and hard- 
working Canadians whose country, rescued by them 
from the ebullitions of Nature, is now made the dump- 
ing ground of England’s younger generation ? 

If the truth is to be told, and the time is already 
long past for the truth, it is not only the modern care- 
less mother and father who are to blame for this 
general lack of duty and discipline and healthiness in 
the rising generation. The Head-masters of the Public 


Schools and their assistants must, whether they like it 


| 








or not, take their share of blame. The universal ten- 
dency to follow the path of least resistance has grown 
into a habit with these men, and many of them have, 
it is all too easy to see, sacrificed all their noble and 
extraordinary opportunities for shaping the characters 
and influencing the whole futures of the boys com- 
mitted to their care on the altar of personal comfort. 
While singly and in private they confess with the 
utmost gravity, distress and consternation that the 
modern youth has deteriorated beyond all description 
and developed into a condition of precocity which 
renders their management extremely difficult and try- 
ing, they seem to have come to an agreement to hide 
the increasing degeneracy and anarchy from parents 
and public, and to take no drastic steps to arrest them. 

In a sense, this is commendable, because, in the inten- 
tion, there is that nice feeling for loyalty and esfrit de 
corps that is now almost wholly missing in this 
country. The day is, however, over for these niceties 
in public schools if the masters are to do their duty 
by the boys and the country. It is not too 
much to say that the boy who is now entered for a 
public school stands very little chance, unless his home 
influence is very good and his own character very 
strong, of leaving it without a terrible and, perhaps, 
lasting handicap. No wise parent, whose eyes have 
been opened to facts, will throw his poor boy into these 
injurious associations, because he is aware of the in- 
contestable fact that there is scarcely one public school- 
master among all the admirable and excellent men 
who are devoting their lives to what is a great voca- 
tion who has the courage to go to the root of a trouble 
that is undermining the race. There is nothing new in 
this statement. It has been made again and again. 
The truth of it may be proved any day by even a 
casual examination of the product of the schools in 
question. The imagination boggles at the mere idea 


of what would happen if there were one head-master | 


in this country who would do for the rich man’s son 
what has been done by the Scout movement with such 
inestimable results for the son of the poor man. Duty 
and discipline are the foundation stones of the Boy 
Scout movement, just as precocity and anarchy are the 
keynotes of the public schools. 


It is difficult to know what is going to wake our 
schoolmasters out of their present impotence and make 
them deal honestly, fearlessly, and patriotically by 
the younger generation. That the time has come for 
immediate steps is unfortunately only too obvious. 
What is required to force them into action is a great 
public scandal which will shock the country into de- 
manding sweeping reforms. Nothing else, apparently, 
will bring this about. The future of England is in 
the hands of our schoolmasters, and when the history 
of this century comes to be written it will be upon 
their shoulders that will be laid the blame for the de- 
generacy, effeteness and lack of discipline which have 
become the characteristics of the greater number of the 
boys who are in their charge. 

CosMO HAMILTON. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 


XIV.—MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


~ ome these days of sex problems, pathological 
dissection, and novels with a purpose, you are 
something for which the reading public may be grate- 
ful. I, at least, feel grateful. You do not set out 
with a purpose when you write a book. I mean that a 
purpose is not your object in writing a story. If one 
be discoverable it is incidental and not obtrusive. You 
have no particular axe to grind, no new creed to-preach, 
no imperfect system to improve or demolish. It may 
be urged that most of the great Victorian novelists 
wrote with a purpose—Dickens, Charles Reade, Kings- 
ley, George Eliot, and even Thackeray. I shall be 
bold enough to reply that this was a limitation and not 
an excellence; that genius can lend interest even to 
vanished abuses. Moreover, I would point out that the 
best and most widely read of their books are those 
which are least inspired by passing social phases. 

Let me hasten to add, my dear sir, in order to avoid 
any misapprehension, that I am not including you in 
the list of the great. Your stories afford me genuine 
pleasure. They are natural, sane and healthy; they 
are concerned with normal people and normal actions; 
they are free from affectations and excesses. But they 
are not great works. You have been compared to 
Trollope. I have failed to see the resemblance, except 
that both of you have written mainly about ‘‘nice’’ 
people and about the things of everyday life. Trol- 
lope is diffuse, disproportional, and loosely con- 
structed. You have a very good sense of proportion 
and construction. That is not to say, however, that 
your novels are better than Trollope’s; quite the con- 
trary. Nevertheless, you take perhaps a first place 
among a group of writers who are doing a not insigni- 
ficant service by depicting the minds, morals, and 
manners of people who individually do not count for 
much in the social scale, but who collectively represent 
se much of what is contemporaneously characteristic of 
the national life. 


I refer to such writers as Mrs. Mary E. Mann, Mrs. 
de la Pasture, Mr. Percy White, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
and, despite her often slovenly English, Miss Una 
Silberrad. You may not like the association. You may 
prefer the company of Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. 
Vachell. Believe me, I am paying you the higher com- 
pliment. The novelists I have selected seem to me to 
get very near to the average temperament of the day, 
as reflected in the varying sections of the community 
of which they write; and that is a quality of genuine 
value to the future historian of our epoch, of greater 
value than brilliant delineations of bizarre, neurotic, 
and abnormal types. It is the commonplace that reveals 
the soul of a people best; not the moments of stress, 
excitement, exaltation or tragedy which evanesce with 
the stimulant which evoked them. How much more 
vividly we could conjure up the remoter past if -each 








period had produced writers like yourself, content to 
set forth the daily happenings, thoughts and emotions 
of ordinary people in ordinary life. But the old 
chroniclers took little stock of the monotony of daily 
existence. They wanted big canvases and bright pig- 
ments ; to depict the fabulous, the opulent, the dramatic. 
And so we know much about kings and crowns unstable, 
battles, murders and sudden deaths, the rise and fall 
of the mighty ones; but we have little material on 
which to base a realisation of the sedate, solid, com- 
mercial life essential to the continuance of a nation 
even in its times of crisis. 


You, sir, in your quiet way, will help to save the 
present generation from the reproach that we left no 
record of what manner of people we were outside the 
Court, Parliament, and the “smart set.’ It would be 
a sad thought that coming ages should estimate our 
points of view by the sex studies and pornographic 
fiction which load the shelves of our popular libraries, 
despite the much vaunted censorship. You, and the 
others I have instanced, are a corrective to the salacious 
and the sensational. 


That last sentence brings me to a little grievance 
which I am entitled to ventilate as one of your humble 
patrons. Why need you have introduced the servant- 
girl and her baby into your last novel, ‘‘Roding Rec- 
tory’? ? Now Iam the reverse of a prude, but I do feel 
there should be a certain proportion of able writers who 
can be trusted to deal only with aspects of life with 
which it is desirable for the carefully reared ‘‘flapper’’ 
to be familiar. You may say, “Oh, hang the young 
person! Why must she always be considered?’’ I do 
not say ‘“‘always.’’ But she should be permitted a 
wider range of reading than the ineffable twaddle 
specially written for her consumption. Of course, she 
does not read the twaddle, even when it is bought for 
her; and small blame to her. But she would read an 
Archibald Marshall with relish, and hitherto the most 
exacting mother could put confidence in you. The 
peccant ‘‘slavey’’ and her promiscuous infant were not 
worth it. The marry-or-not-to-marry problem has been 
working overtime lately and should be brought under 
the Factory Act. There is really nothing new to be said 
about it. And then to confound that dear, nice vicar 
with a ‘u-guogue reproach! I could have spared the 
terrible illegitimate youth so gratefully. These are the 
wrong kinds of commonplaces. You have no need of 
them. Take, for instance, your three delightful novels 
which trace the fortunes of the Clintons; I have enjoyed 
every page of them. I could read them again, and pro- 
bably a third time. So, too, could any clean-minded 
girl. I wish you to understand my point. The servant 
and her baby do not shock me in the least ; I am used to 
them. But you can do so well without them, and lesser 
writers cannot. Why not give us the further histories 
of the adorable Clinton twins ? 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 
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The Fisherman Purist 


1 eo Superman of the Trout Stream is a dreary 

knave, a fellow of ponderous superiority and un- 
bounded assurance, a bore in the smoking-room and a 
tyrant on the river-bank. He admits one method only 
as worthy the name of sport, and he even deprecates 
fishing with the artificial may-fly, because, forsooth, the 
trout take it too greedily. Here, surely, is art gone mad. 
There are times and places at which the floating fly is 
the more deadly method, and then, and there, it is also 
the better method. Indeed, where it will catch fish at 
all it should always be regarded as the better, because 
the more refined and the more artistic. There are, how- 
ever, conditions under which it commands less chance of 
success than the wet, and in such cases it is not the 
better method, but the worse. To doubt this is to throw 
logic to the winds of heaven. The most familiar case in 
which the floating fly is out of court is that of rough 
water and a high wind. When circumstances are too 
strong for him, the Purist would rather sit on the bank 
than adapt himself to them. I remember a cloudless 
day of August on which two fishermen met on opposite 
banks of a West Country trout stream which, at the end 
of ten weeks of unbroken drought, had almost run 
dry ; the one chance so late in the season was to fish a 
gossamer cast down stream under the overhanging 
bushes on the farther bank and to draw the flies very 
slowly against the feeble current. One of the anglers, 
a pagan bent on putting something into his bag, 
adopted this by no means novel, but often successful 
and certainly legitimate, plan, and laboriously com- 
piled a little catch of a brace and a half above the pre- 
scribed limit of size. The other would have none of 
such poaching tricks, and when they met once more, at 
the railway station, the Purist had had a blank day, «f 
which he seemed unaccountably proud. The inside of 
his basket was as dry as his fly, but honour was satis- 
fied, and the silly fellow strutted up and down the 
little platform, glancing at the other as if, for all the 
world, he had caught him cheating at cards. 

It has repeatedly been demonstrated that the floating 
fiy can occasionally be used with deadly effect in swift, 
rough water formerly regarded as the preserve of the wet 
fly. It is still more than probable, ceteris paribus, that 
the wet flv would, in equally skilful hands, show better 
results, but the fact remains that the passionate ad- 
herent of the floating fly can practise his beloved 
method in situations that his predecessors would have 
looked upon as hopeless. These possibilities are con- 
tinually being discovered, more often than not by 
chance, and they contribute in no small measure to the 
interest and attractiveness of the sport. Less attention, 
however, has been attracted to the converse case of wet 
flies operating with unlooked for results on smooth, 
still water, without a breath of air to ruffle its surface, 
such water as the favoured artists of Hampshire water- 
meadows love for the practice of their art. Yet, even 
out of my own limited experience, I can recall an occa- 
sion on which the wet fly scored heavily off the dry 
under conditions that looked in favour of the latter. It 





was in the Black Forest, one absolutely still afternoon 
in June. I had fished dry up nearly a mile of the Enz, 
and the sole reward of my very imperfect manipulation 
of that lure had been to hook and lose a single fish. 
Three other rods were out, all fishing dry, and one only, 
earlier in the afternoon, I had seen fast in a trout of 
no great size. The shadows were lengthening, as in the 
Black Forest, owing to the nearness of the wooded 
hills, they do early in the day, and I suddenly found 
myself discontented with my ill-luck. I conceived a 
hatred of the dry fly, of the paraffin bottle that hung 
from my buttonhole, of all the dogma of all the doc- 
tors. I recalled, in my misery, happier days on the 
Usk, when my three wet flies, coming well round under 
the opposite bank of that beautiful stream, had taken 
good trout in a fashion quite sportsmanlike enough for 
my not hypersensitive tastes. 

This mood of rebellion caught me, within half an 
hour of the scheduled departure of the last train from 
the neighbouring station, at the lower end of a very 
alluring stretch of dark, still water, and I should by 
rights have fished patiently up the next hundred yards 
of its mirror-like surface with my greasy iron-blue or 
olive. I did nothing of the kind. Off came the tapered 
cast, to be replaced by a level one carrying two wet 
flies, a red palmer and a Greenwell’s glory. Then, 
lighting a cigarette and keeping a little way from the 
water, I walked rapidly to the top of the still water and 
deliberately fished a long line down-stream, dropping 
the flies well under the bushes on the other side. It was 
all wrong, of course, and for some time nothing 
happened. I had all but reached the starting point of 
my defection from dry doctrine, and was reflecting 
bitterly that the Purist must be right after all, when, of 
a sudden, my reel seemed to go mad. It could not have 
screamed louder if I had hooked a salmon; and, 
indeed, something even more trying to the tackle had 
befallen, for two big trout had seized my flies at one and 
the same moment. Why flies of two such divers pat- 
terns, dressed in very different sizes, should have 
proved irresistible at the same instant is a separate 
problem. The fact remains that each fly, fished wet in 
what was obviously ideal dry-fly water, was taken by a 
good fish. One of the trout broke away with the 
dropper after giving two fleeting glimpses of its pro- 
portions. I am not going to give any definite opinion 
of my own as to its weight, as the weight of a lost fish 
is a stale joke that has long ceased to amuse, but I 
may, in passing, remark that some haymakers, who 
paused on their way to the railway station to watch my 
sport, vowed that it was bigger than its fellow, which, 
when weighed at my hotel an hour later, scaled just two 
pounds. Let it not be thought that I claim any credit 
for having hooked these two good trout on wet flies in 
such water. The credit belongs wholly to the trout 
for having demonstrated the folly of laying down the 
law in such matters. So far as I was concerned, it was 
2 clumsy trick born of desperation at my previous want 
of success, and the reward was as undeserved as it was 
unlooked for. Two-pounders, however, are not as 


often taken from the Enz nowadays as they were ten 
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years ago, and it was more than I could do to conceal 
my wicked satisfaction at this emphatic vindication of 
the despised wet fly. When we were all seated in the 
train, I showed my trout to the Purists. They had 
stuck to their colours, brave fellows, and had one half- 
pound trout between the three of them. They were 
polite, but cold. 

It must not be supposed that the Purist is only a 
fisher of trout. He is a protean infliction found in 
many scenes. On the salmon river his outcry is that to 
catch a fish with any lure other than fly is a crime. 
That fly-fishing is, where practicable, by far the most 
delightful way of catching a salmon few will deny; 
but on water where the fish will not look at a fly of any 
size or colour, alternative methods must be given their 
chance. Were this narrow-minded fellow to call fly- 
fishing the best method, few would quarrel with him, 
but when he also insists that it is the most difficult, he 
shows his ignorance of the whole business. Fly-fishing 
for salmon is a very different matter from fly-fishing for 
trout. In the latter sport, a very beautiful and delicate 
imitation of the natural insect, either winged or spent, 
is dropped on the water with some semblance of living 
movement. The dry fly must sail down the stream 
without a suspicion of drag, and the wet must suggest 
to the watchful eyes of trout a drowned insect being 
borne along on the current. The “fly’’ used for salmon 
is an imitation of nothing but itself. No particular 
elegance is called for in throwing it, and under normal 
conditions fishing with prawn or worm may be a far 
more complex art, and even spinning with the artificial 
minnow is anything but the child’s play that the un- 
compromising advocate of “fly only’’ wishes us to be- 
lieve. 

Of late years, indeed, in the company of better men, 
the Purist has even found his way to the sea. Here he 
can no longer insist on the fly, since the op- 
portunities of fly-fishing in salt water are few and far 
between, so he substitutes the rod and sternly condemns 
the handline, even when used for conger at night, or for 
mackerel from a fast sailing-boat, as a device only fit 
for pot-hunters. Thus on river, lake, on sea, in fresh 
water and in salt, he lays down the law. He is a 
policeman rather than a sportsman. Those who are 
not with him are against him. Such unyielding dogma 
is conspicuously absent from that precious book, as 
Hazlitt calls it, “of busy trifling, of dainty songs, of 
refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy thoughts 
and of the herb called ‘ Heart’s Ease.’”’ A little of 
such charity as Paul commended to the Corinthians 
would have been welcome in many books that have 
appeared two or three centuries after Walton. 


F. G. A. 





Another work from the pen of Ellen Key is 
announced by her English and American publishers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is entitled “ The Renaissance 
of Motherhood.’’ In this volume the author of “ Love 
and Marriage ’’ considers certain problems connected 
with woman’s most important mission. 





“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 


HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of 45, 

£3, and £2 will be awarded to those who are 

first, second, and third on the list with correct solutions. 

One point will be awarded for each correct light. The 

Acrostic Editor’s decision on all questions, whether 

appeals, ties, or division of prizes, must be accepted 
as final. 

Answers should reach THE ACADEMY office not later 
than the first post on the Wednesday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE 
ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Third of the Series) 
(You’ll probably think of it pat, 
And do so with joy or displeasure.) 
This is an Englishman’s castle; in that, 
Kings find use; so may we, in a measure. 


A measure! 


(1) “Seven wealthy towns contend for (this man) dead, 
Through which the living (ditto) begged his 
bread.” 
Lay head of that at foot of this, 
And then the name you cannot miss. 
(2) Admitting that money is owing you; yet 
I can’t be connected with this form of debt. 
(3) Out of this a mountain make; 
To do so is a great mistake. 


(4) Expensive command! as all fathers agree, 
But for children, they know ’tis a proper decree. 
We cost them a lot when a school we were stuck at, 
And now we want more! we are short of a ducat. 


E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


When short of that, then times are this, or worse; 
Possessing both, you’ve money in your purse. 
(1) An English word, undoubtedly ; 

The meaning of it’s Greek to me. 
(2) (a@ + b)? = a? + 2ab + b?. 
(3) Why waste any time on so silly a word? 

It is laughable, ludicrous, simply absurd! 
(4) “This fell Sergeant— 

Is strict in his arrest.” 

(1) H elleni C 


(2) Algebr A 
(3) R idiculou S 
Deat Hi 


(4) 3 
Note: (4) ‘‘ Hamlet,” V, ii. 

Correct answers to No. 1 (“Good Luck’’) were re- 
ceived from Enos, Kamsin, Marguerite, Novara, and 
Wilbro. 

Partly correct answers were received from Albo, Bor- 
derer, Miss E. Brown, Chutney, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gard- 
ner, Jorrocks, Mancuni, F. C. Moore, Pussy, Mrs. A. 
Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, W. J. Tiltman, Troddles, 
T. Walker, and Morgan Watkins. “Oceanic’’ was a 
favourite effort for the third light (though “ Ornitho- 
rhynCus’’ and “ Omphaloptic’’ appealed to two com- 





petitors); and “Drink” and “Duck”’ divided the 
honours for the fourth. 
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REVIEWS 


Turkish Misrule 


The Cradle of Mankind. By W. A. and E. T. A. 
WIGRAM. Illustrated. (A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


N these days when every—or nearly every—motorist 
makes a practice of writing up his tour through other 
countries than his own, and hustled history and travel 
is the rule, it is a pleasure to come on a book like this, 
written as it is by men who have spent years in the coun- 
try they describe. The authors know Kurdistan and its 
people as few Westerners know the country; they are 
able to speak authoritatively on the problems that beset 
this little-known land, and their store of legends and 
facts is apparently inexhaustible. And, from the first 
page almost to the last, they bear witness to the weak- 
ness and misrule that prevail in such lands as still re- 
main, nominally, under the government of Turkey. We 
say nominally, since in reality there is no such thing as 
Turkish government in Kurdistan, as we of the West 
understand government ; certain sheikhs, little and big, 
rule their followers as they will, and raiding is as popular 
in Kurdistan at the present day as it was on the Scottish 
border some four or five centuries ago. Justice is not, 
save where a foreign consul exists to make trouble over 
too flagrant injustice, and even then the Turk, a master 
of the art of doing nothing, often remains inactive, so 
that many crimes go utterly unpunished. The writers 
here had for an acquaintance in Kurdistan a man to 
whom fifteen murders were credited, and this particular 
individual wanted to be naturalised as a British subject, 
so that he could claim the protection of the British 
Consul in case trouble arose out of his murders—he 
offered, in return for the favour of naturalisation, to 
remove any enemies whom the Consul might find incon- 
venient. 


This is but one of many well-nigh incredible stories 
told in these pages ; another is that of the governor of a 
prison who, having in durance vile a gang of thieves, 
used to let them out every night so that they could go 
home to sleep. In return for his benevolence, the 
governor took half the spoil that the thieves were able 
to accumulate from their nightly raids, and his punish- 
ment on being found out was simply dismissal from his 
pest ! 


A quotation from the more serious side of the book 
may be forgiven. ‘‘English critics,’’ say the authors, 
“‘talk glibly enough of Turkey being an Asiatic Power, 
and being capable of regenerating herself by concentrat- 
ing her energies in Asia. They seem to be under the 
delusion that Turkey in Asia is mainly inhabited by 
Turks! As a matter of fact—except in Anatolia—one 
may live for years in Asiatic Turkey without so much 
as meeting a single Turk. Even the official classes are 
mainly Circassians and Arnauts; and the bulk of the 
population are Arabs and Armenians and Syrians and 





Greeks and Kurds, all of whom are profoundly dis. 
affected and only acquiesce in Turkish rule because they 
will on no account support each other in usurping its 
place.”’ 

From this arises the system of farming out the taxes. 
The government at Constantinople farms out a province 
to some official, who in turn sublets the tax-gathering— 
at a good profit, of course, to smaller fry. These 
squeeze the unfortunate communities of the very last 
piastre that can be obtained, and the central government 
has a perennially empty treasury, while the communities 
are always over-taxed. For these taxes there is prac- 
tically no return; Kurd oppresses Armenian, and hill- 
man raids plainsman, as in past centuries, and the 
Turkish government is powerless to stop oppression and 
raiding alike; each community protects itself as best 
it can, and if a stronger comes up against it, suffering 
results, while in some parts the audacity of raiding 
parties is almost beyond belief. One of the stories 
told is of a village headman who was taking care of 
certain packages and, on being asked what they con- 
tained, stated that his own household goods were in 
them. Of these he was ‘‘taking care’’ until the men 
who had stolen them came back to bear them off—he 
dared not open the packages to use his own goods, but 
guarded them for the men who had stolen and left them 
in their rightful owner’s charge. 

Other stories reveal an even more topsy-turvy state 
of affairs than this. The book as a whole is a perfect 
mine of information about the misrule of Asiatic Tur- 
key, while it is also valuable for any student of the 
racial problems of Asia Minor. Further, it is a fas- 
cinating record of good work well done, and we would 
that some of the fiction of the present day contained as 
much of interest and amusement as this record of facts. 





Poetry and Versifying 


The King of the Dark Chamber. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Creation: Post-Impressionist Poems. Br HORACE 

HOLLey. (A. C. Fifield. 1s. net.) 

Two Blind Countries. By ROSE MACAULAY. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Florentine Vignettes. Metrical Letters of the late Ver- 
non Arnold Slade. Edited by WILFRID THORLEY. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Ballad of Woman, and Other New Poems. By W. 


E. B. HENDERSON. (Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


The 


MR. TAGORE speaks with a sage’s calm authority 
of the things that he knows. He is not concerned 


to demonstrate by means of microscopic observation 
how disgusting human life may be, nor is he content 
te reveal the world as it appears to the eye of the 
average man. Above all, he never idealises. His books 
give the impression of one who has attained to such 
simplicity of comprehension and such profound delight 
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in the purpose of life that he has become, in every part 
of his nature, what Blake would call “transparent.’’ 


In his art he is a perfect athlete. He can scale high 
peaks of thought without fatigue; express passion 
without having to fall breathlessly into the inexpres- 
siveness of ejaculations; stoop to exquisite tenderness 
without losing his balance. More clearly than any of 
the works which have preceded it, “The King of the 
Dark Chamber’’ reveals Mr. Tagore’s power. Briefly, 
the story tells of one who wished to compass all love 
and all truth “by lifting up the lid of a white eye.” 
The Queen Sudarshana would know her King merely 
by looking at him; but to all such seekers he remains 
invisible. There is but one way of knowing the King. 
Those who know their own hearts know him, and know 
that they themselves are priests and kings in his king- 
dom. In the Biblical phrase, ‘‘He hath made us kings 
and priests unto our God and we shall reign with him 
for ever and ever.”’ 


We are not bound with the chain of fear at the feet of a 
slave-owning king. 

Were it not so, how could we hope in our heart to meet 
him ? 


Sudarshana must pass through all the lonely and 
difficult stages which mark the way of self-conscious- 
ness before, purged of mere curiosity, of selfish love 
and the instinctive desire to clutch at what she knows 
must be lovely, she is able to give that selfless adora- 
tion which is worthy of the name of love. Mr. Tagore 
reveals the passionate soul of a woman in all these 
stages: in the pride that is confident of its own power 
to see love through the eye of mere craving; in the 
fond idealism that hugs its own shadowy image and 
imagines that it can remain content with such a ghost; 
in the horror and revulsion from desire that is un- 
illumined by intelligence; in the false self-esteem 
which expects love to seek it out irrespective of its own 
singleness of heart, and in all the agony that denotes 
the birth of self-consciousness and its gradual growth 
to maturity. 

That is the central drama, and the idea is illustrated 
in a number of lesser characters who form a chorus to 
the protagonists. One of these is the Grandfather who 
has already learned his lesson and lives throughout the 
play in joyful assurance of his knowledge. Another 
is the Queen’s maid, Suragama, whose purity of heart 
has given her spiritual insight. Another is King 
Kanchi (mis-spelt “Kauchi’’ in Scene V), who finds the 
King of the Dark Chamber through sheer honesty and 
courage. And these are all surrounded by the curious, 
credulous, unimaginative crowd which, from the false 
king down to the querulous citizen, makes up the mass 
of the world. We have no space to do more than 
suggest the wealth of meaning contained in this won- 
derful play, for it is a work of art which reveals a 
thousand facets to every seeing eye. 

Mr. Horace Holley’s Post-Impressionist Poems re- 
mind us of King Kanchi. They are full of fine deter- 
mination not to be bound by the chains of any form but 





their own, and in this resolve matter and manner are 
at one :— 


Soon shall I leap forward for the last time, 
Seize the chaos with all my being, godlike, 
Creatively shape it into a perfect spirit, self... . 


It sounds like the ideal of Nietzsche, and a gallant 
one it is. It leads, however, to the most honourable 
defeat, to the service which is perfect freedom, the 
self-annihilation which is self-realisation, or to the 
madness of clamorous egotism. “Creation’’ is a very 
interesting sign-post on the journey. The title of the 
book seems inexplicable, unless Whitman was a post- 
impressionist ; but Mr. Holley is full of vigour and is 
resolved to speak as truly as he knows how. Some- 
times he cannot succeed in saying what he means, as 
when he writes :— 


O the well-beloved, 

Fortunate, fortunate men and women!.. . 
I love to fall upon one of them suddenly, 

Just out the window. .. . 


Poles apart from Mr. Holley is Miss Rose Macaulay. 
Mr. Holley crashes at reality and forces it to yield a 
meaning to him no matter what the cost may be. Miss 
Macaulay is only concerned with reality as a back- 
ground for the vague world of shadows wherein she 
perceives images of worthy life. “The Two Blind 
Countries’ (though the author would probably smile at 
our description) is the fruit of idealism. All the themes 
linger over what might be or what has been. Reality, 
the reality of Mr. Tagore, for instance, is obviously 
what is. But except when it deals with nature, which 
Miss Macaulay loves with delicate and passionate in- 
timacy, whenever reality comes into these poems it 
comes with the startling intrusion of an ugly human 
face at a party of ghosts. This mixture of realism and 
idealism does not blind us to Miss Macaulay’s excel- 
lences: her originality, her extreme sensitiveness, her 
acute penetration and lively imagination, as exempli- 
fied in “The Door,’’ “Completion”? (which reminds us 
of Meredith’s “Hymn to Colour’’), “Summons’’ and 
“The Thief’’; while her ability to handle conventional 
measures is clear from the two concluding poems :— 


The ships go down to take the sea. 

Who seeks the dawn-pale mystery 

That lies beyond the violet bays? 

What masts shall dip into the haze, 

Slip through, to where the sea-lights be? 


Oh, valiant young explorers we! 
Of the dim seas hope makes us free: 
Into the dawn-grey waterways 

The ships go down... . 


Mr. Thorley’s metrical letters from Florence are dis- 
appointing to readers who enjoyed his earlier poems in 
“Confessional.’? To write letters in metre at all is 
difficult enough; to put them into the mechanical lilt 
of Hiawatha was fatal. Unless one determines not to 
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hear the beat of the engine the mind turns giddy after 
one hundred lines of this :— 


Still, dear friend, while hard you’re toiling, 
Here I loiter thrall to Florence. 

I’ve not read the guides you sent me. 

It was kind. But why so strangle 

Novel whims and native fancy 

Precious, though one’s thoughts be idle ? 


After five letters Mr. Thorley himself seems to have 
tired of the measure and come to his own in some 
excellent picturesque blank verse :— 


The mountains rise like billows; and, from thence, 
Far belfries peer like sunken masts at sea 

And toll the hour to shepherds. The warm air 

Has more of languor than your Scotch hills know, 
Besieged by dark battalions of tall pines 

Whose vanguard’s lost in cloud like battle-smoke 
About their hidden summits. . . . 


The comprehension of woman as revealed by Mr. 
Henderson’s Ballad is not profound. The minx is a 
common enough type and is perhaps the traditional 
woman for the purposes of semi-humorous verse, but 
in the Victorian era one wrote of “Fair Ladies in Re- 
volt,’’ and the world in respect has not looked back. 
These poems are facile and accomplished enough, but 
we want more of Mr. Henderson and less of his skill. 
The first dedication reveals a spirit we see compara- 
tively seldom in the rest of the book. 





The Literary Opinions of 
M. Jerome Coignard 


On Life and Letters. By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Trans- 


lation. By A. W. EVANS. Second Series. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 


THE kindest critic is generally the best critic; this not 
only sounds well, but it is also probably true; at any 
rate, it makes us at once free of the society of M. 
Anatole France and his band of worthies. Anatole 
France ought to be read in French, but, if there be the 
least question in a reader’s mind as to the relative ease 
of the two languages, we can unreservedly recommend 
the English of Mr. Evans; the translation is really 
first rate—a wonderful contrast to some we have seen 
a few years back. 

Anatole France is the kindest of critics. Perhaps 
some people will say that he is not a critic at all; for 
some minds the functions of judge and hangman are 
not easily separated, and so, when such minds con- 
sider literature, ‘‘critic’’ stands, for them, for the one 
and the other. But this critic is not kind all the time, 
otherwise we should not be able to appreciate his kind- 
ness ; he can wear the black cap with grace and dignity ; 
put before him a case of imposture, aggravated by 
clumsiness, and the hanging judge looks forth from 
beneath those indulgent eyelids. Zola knew that look 





more than once, M. Georges Ohnet knows it well; 
witness the review called ‘‘Outside Literature,’’ which 
is to be found in the present volume. But, as a general 
rule, Anatole France abhors the merest suggestion of 
unkindness or brutality; we should almost be inclined 
to compare him to a police-court missionary, except 
that we are quite sure that he does not want to convert 
anybody. 

Lord Morley has said of the expression, “‘Judge of 
character’: ‘‘The name is too commonly reserved for 
those who think dubiously or downright ill of their 
fellow-creatures.’’ The same reservation is often made 
for the name of critic; the ‘‘critic, hated but caressed,”’ 
is made the type of all critics. The assumption that 
underlies this conception is that a critic, like a judge on 
the bench, must be ruled by an existing body of laws, 
of which he has a special knowledge—that he can, by 
the light of fixed principles, acquit or, more often, 
condemn an author or a school. Anatole France has no 
fixed principles; he has feelings and a philosophy, and 
he is much more keenly interested in the ideas he finds 
than in the way they are presented. When he reviews, 
for example, “Les Sceptiques Grecs,’’ he relegates the 
author, M. Brochard, to a complimentary post-script, 
and devotes his whole attention to Pyrrho and his own 
favourite doctrine of atavaxia. Even when he discusses 
so distinguished an author as Ernest Renan, we find 
little about Renan; we find much more about Anatole 
France’s “old Bible, with its engravings, the Bible my 
mother gave me, the Bible which as a child I devoured 
even before I was able to read.’’ In the introductory 
paragraph of the same review is a most characteristic 
and enlightening phrase: ‘‘Almost always, when I have 
said what I felt, I cannot think of anything else to say, 
and all my art consists in scribbling on the margins of 
books.’’ Our critic is the apostle of suggestiveness : 
‘‘All books in general, and even the most admirable, 
seem to me infinitely less precious for what they con- 
tain than for what he who reads them puts into them. 
The best, in my opinion, are those that are most sug- 
gestive, and suggestive of the most diverse things.’’ 

To Anatole France criticism is not a gauge for 
measuring verses, or periods, or plots, or even 
(primarily) opinions; it is a means of elaborating his 
own philosophy of life. In spite of his own gibes at 
himself, he is the rare possessor of a consistent philo- 
sophy; the same ideas may be traced through such 
utterly different books as ‘‘Sylvestre Bonnard,’’ ‘‘La 
Révolte des Anges,’’ and ‘‘Thais,’’ as well as in every 
volume of ‘‘La Vie Littéraire.’” The apology for in- 
consistency is delicious: ‘‘People have noticed that I 
sometimes happen to contradict myself. ... Each 
of us must be allowed to possess two or three philo- 
sophies at the same time; for, unless you have created 
a doctrine, there is no reason for believing that any 
single one is good; that partiality is excusable only in 
an inventor.”’ 

We ought to have been quoting Anatole France all 
this time, instead of dragging his name, at fairly 
frequent intervals, into our own reflections ; our excuses 
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are the precedent set by the author, and the possi- 
bility open to everyone of procuring the four volumes 
of ‘‘La Vie Littéraire,’’ or, for the timorous linguist, 
of ‘On Life and Letters.’ However, we must end 
with a quotation; our choice of one may argue an un- 
pleasant mind, but ‘‘c’est plus fort que nous.’’ Our 
quotation is taken from the critique, already mentioned, 
of ‘‘Volonté,’’ by Georges Ohnet : 


‘‘Will,’’ by Georges Ohnet, seventy-third edition ! 
What a proof of the power of will! Locke did not 
believe that the will was free. But his ‘‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding’’ did not reach seventy-three 
editions in a single morning. ... In truth, the 
oftener I re-read this title, the more interest I find in 
it. It is beyond contradiction the finest page that has 
left M. Georges Ohnet’s pen. Its style is sober and 
firm, its thought felicitous, clear, and profound. 
‘*Will,”’ by Georges Ohnet, seventy-third edition, 


how excellently thought, how well written! ... I 
confess that the rest of the book has seemed to me 
inferior. ... 


M. Ohnet seems destined to an unhappy immortality, 
as he has also been pretty severely handled by M. Jules 
Lemaitre. 





Without Pleasure or Profit 


Pauline Bonaparte and Her Lovers. By HECTOR 
FLEISCHMANN. Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


SCANDAL is a good, healthy, human appetite, and a 
complete defect in it is a serious blemish in some other- 
wise estimable characters, but, if there is one truth 
truer than another, it is this—that an appetite must not 
be abused. The book before us is a debauch, and, like 
most debauches, uninteresting long before the end is 
reached. We have seen a good deal of literature in the 
same genre, but among the more pretentious specimens, 
among those, for instance, that have been deemed 
worthy of the honour of translation into a foreign 
tongue, none can be compared, for sheer uninspired 
zest, with M. Fleischmann’s “Pauline Bonaparte and 
Her Lovers’; he simply plunges im medias res, and 
stays there. At one moment we thought our sense of 
humour must be at fault, and that what we had been 
reading was a satire; but we had only to turn back a 
few pages to be reassured that it was all pure “art 
for art.’? We do not intend to convey that the book 
belongs to the class recommended as curious; it is, in- 
deed, sparing of salacious detail; but it assumes a good 
deal too easily that the “amours’’ of any historical per- 
son are of an intrinsic and absorbing interest. The in- 
trigues of Pauline Bonaparte were, in themselves, ex- 
traordinarily banal, and no amount of fine writing will 
make us think anything else. M. Fleischmann has 
given us plenty of fine writing, though the finery de- 
generates, under translation, into tawdriness; never 
have we beheld, outside a catechism, so many notes of 





interrogation, so many questions expecting the answer 
“yes,’’ or the answer “no,’’ like those queries heralded 
by “num’’ and “nonne,’’ endeared to us by Latin gram- 
marians. To our thinking, fine writing only aggravates 
the offence. 


M. Fleischmann is sarcastic at the expense of the 
royalist and other pamphleteers who first took away 
the good name of Pauline Bonaparte in print; he 
simply withers them with his contempt. “Flétrir’’ is a 
French art and M. Fleischmann is an incomparable 
“flétrisseur’’; but, after all, the only questions to be 
answered are—how many lovers did Pauline have, and 
when did she begin? The extremely doubtful friend 
who here undertakes her defence credits her with at 
least one lover whose position was, till now, very ill- 
defined ; this was Talma, the most distinguished of all 
the band, though there is something to be said for 
Fréron the Thermidorian. We are not saying that 
Talma is interesting, we merely mention that he occurs, 
and that the part about him is based on original docu- 
ments. 


By way of summary we will quote a passage from 
M. Fleischmann: “There is no doubt that Pauline was 
one of the most remarkable, and one of the most ener- 
getic, of wooers of the Imperial epoch, far outstripping 
her sister Caroline, who cannot be credited with more 
than four or five lovers’’; and will ask with him one 
of his innumerable questions :—“But was Pauline, after 
all, morally responsible for her actions?’’ The ques- 
tion for once does not carry its own answer, and we 
shall not attempt to supply one. M. Fleischmann 
rather inclines to the hysterical solution—* she was, in 
short, an invalid—and her palace a hospital.’’ Well, 
he may be right. We are indifferent—all of us. 





An Unfortunate Country 


Travel and Politics in Armenia. By NOEL BUXTON, 
M.P., and the Rev. HAROLD BUXTON. Illustrated. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. §s. net.) 


WE have seldom read a book of travels with greater 
interest or desire to follow the footsteps of the travel- 
lers. The description of the country is not overdone, 
but enough is said of the scenery to show that much of 
it is very fine, worth seeing for its own sake. The 
real significance, however, of the little volume consists 
in its treatment of the political questions attaching to 
the north-east portion of Asia Minor. Few people 
appear to recognise their importance, actual and poten- 
tial, or the extent to which England is responsible or 
may be further concerned in them any day. Such 
indifference should be possible no longer. The joint 
authors had previous experience of the Turkish Empire, 
and their information of the local problems was brought 
up to date by their tour of last autumn in Russian and 
Turkish Armenia and in Persia. Each author puts his 
initials to three chapters, and in three more Mr. Aram 
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Rafh gives details of the history, culture, and character- 
istics of the Armenians. 

The general impression left on the reader is that 
Armenia is an unfortunate country, and may continue 
to be so unless strong measures are taken. It has been 
the battlefield of contending nations for centuries; it 
contains ruins of ancient palaces, fortresses and monas- 
teries ; its bare hills were once covered with forest. ‘‘To 
give a brief sketch of Armenia and its people is to 
summarise a tragedy, to outline the story of a most 
unhappy nation, whose martyrdom has endured for 
centuries; of a country attacked by the denizens of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, which has suifered the mani- 
fold horrors that belong to barbarous ages, which has 
fallen, but still exists, though crushed, clinging to the 
soil of its ancestors, though every inch of that soil is 
stained with blood.’’ Its authentic history begins in the 
sixth century before Christ. Romans, Persians, Arabs, 
Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Russians, have invaded its 
borders, but, in spite of deportations and massacres, 
the Armenians, though scattered, have stuck to their 
country and religion with the utmost tenacity. Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Armenia on the baptism of 
the King Tiridates, by St. Gregory the Illuminator, in 
274 A.D., and this early adoption of Christianity is said 
to have imbued the race with a strong sense of moral 
responsibility and the importance of moral principles. 
lt is impossible even to outline the full history here. 

Armenia is now partly Turkish, partly Russian. 
In the Russian portion the Armenians have consider- 
able liberties, and are fairly content. Under the Turkish 
Empire the difficulties are perennial—mixed popula- 
tions, religious differences, traditional anarchy. The 
Turks have failed to govern; the Mohamedan Kurds 
are deliberately set against the Christian Armenians; 
Armenian villages are forcibly occupied by Kurds; the 
Turkish policy is pro-Kurdish; the Kurds are allowed 
arms—they are actually armed with modern rifles. The 
Armenians do not ask to be protected, they only com- 
plain that they may not protect themselves: arms are 
denied to them. ‘‘Reform from within’’ has for some 
time been the remedy preposed for the prevalent dis- 
order. It is distrusted. There have been massacres by 
Government order. The present demand is for executive 
control By.the European Powers. But the article of the 
Berlin Treaty, which provided for reforms by the Porte 
and their superintendence by the Powers, has remained 
a dead letter. European intervention would be generally 
welcome. The authors advocate_a further Russian 
occupation of Armenia, even under Polish conditions. 
But the Powers concerned might not agree to this course. 

The Armenians are evidently a cultured and commer- 
cial race, with many excellent qualities; but they have 
not succeeded in overcoming a general prejudice against 
themselves. The authors have advocated their cause 
with full sympathy for their wrongs, and if they have 





Fiction 
The Grave and the Gay 


The Judge’s Chair. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 
beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. MUNRO. (John 


Lane. 6s.) 


HE front cover of Mr. Phillpotts’ latest book tells us 
that the present “ stories bring to a conclusion the 
author’s Dartmoor work.’’ While Mr. Phillpotts can 
write so entertainingly and present in so interesting a 
manner the point of view of actions and things as they 
appear to the folk of the Moor, it is with regret that we 
read this announcement. The stories are ascribed to one 
Tommy Caunter, who was in the habit of sitting in 
the Judge’s Chair, a great pent stone, supported by 
upright masses of granite. Here Mr. Phillpotts heard 
all that Tommy had to tell about the various things 
that had befallen his neighbours, and, last of all, a 
yarn about the old man’s own love-affairs. The humour, 
the pathos, the rough justice, and the kindliness of 
these hard-working, honest people are well shown; also 
their faults—the petty jealousies, the obstinacy, the 
selfishness which make them one with human beings 
all the world over. ‘‘The Apostates’’ is a charming 
child-study of a little boy and girl who, finding a huge 
piece of granite on Dartmoor, fashioned something like 
a face, thought they would forsake the God of their 
childish prayers, and worship the newly found idol. 
After Milly’s pet bunny had been slaughtered and 
Bobby’s knife dropped down a cavity in the rock—this 
was the youngsters’ sacrifice to their fresh god—and 
still he did not respond to their petition, the little ones 
were very wroth. ‘‘Beast—beast—hookem-snivy beast’’ 
Bobby hurled at the image, while Milly, after they had 
both spat on the horrible thing, thrown mud and stones 
at it, and generally subjected it to great indignities, 
announced that ‘‘we be going back to Gentle Jesus 
now.”” “The Two Widows”’ is another excellent 
sketch, while perhaps some of the best character-draw- 
ing is in ‘‘The Wife.”’ 

Of a different kind are ‘‘Saki’s’’ sketches in ‘‘Beasts 
and Super-Beasts.’’ Here is the gentle humour, the 
delicate satirical touch, veiling a great deal that is 
true, some little even that is contemptible in what we 
call our civilisation. ‘‘The Dreamer’’ is among the 
best, but where the touch is so slight and a happy turn 
of phrase the chief thing in giving point to a story, it 
is not advisable to relate them. They are all well 
worth reading, however, and we hope that Mr. Munro 
will give us many more in the same vein. A little sly 
fun poked at our many foibles and misdemeanours is 
« change from the laborious efforts of those who set 


managed to attract attention to an eyesore of the world, | out to write a story round the peculiar and funny little 
“‘reforms’’ they are anxious to institute because they 


have just learned dimly to look at the world through a 
darkened pair of spectacles. 


their labours will have been rewarded. If diplomatic 
action is not voluntarily undertaken, events may force 
the hands of the Powers. 
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The Progress of Sydney Lawrence. 


By MILES WAN- 


Liss. (A. C. Fifield. 6s.) 


SIGNS of progress in Sydney are hard to detect. Syd- 
ney, by the way, was a girl, and, after the manner of 
girls, declared she would never marry. Of course, the 
very next thing she did was to fall in love—the author 
might have spared us the opening, for the result of such 
a resolution is obvious. Having fallen in love, Sydney 
found that her particular man was in no hurry to de- 
clare himself, and three-quarters of the book are taken 
up in the telling of how she passed her time in longing 
and waiting, and making things pleasant and other- 
wise for various other men, while her man gathered the 
necessary enthusiasm to propose to her. And that, as 
far as we can see, is all, except for some “chestnuts, ’ 
very ripe indeed, including the story of the dog wh 
having been whipped for sleeping on his master’s bed 
blew on the place where he had been sleeping in order 
te cool it and save himself another whipping. This 
particular story of canine intelligence is certainly old 
enough to be quite respectable, but it has long ceased 
to be funny, and we wonder why it is included in what 
is meant to be a smart book concerning very up-to-date 
people. 

The style of the work is irritating; we are treated to 
extensive descriptions of Sydney’s feelings and emo- 
tions, and she is a very ordinary person. We regret to 
confess that we tire of her in three chapters, and grow 
equally tired of her fiancé in just as short a time, while 
the remaining characters in the book are so hazy that we 
never get to know them—with the possible exception of 
Mollie, a flirtatious wife to a rather stodgy husband. 
Neither Sydney nor her friends will cause any great 
conflagration on the Thames, and the best that can be 
said for the book is that it is quite innocuous. 





Dubliners. By JAMES JOYCE. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


IN the matter of literary expression these sketches— 
of which the book contains fifteen in all—are akin to 
the work of Mr. Cunninghame Graham and of Mr. 
George Moore; there is a clarity of phrasing and a 
restraint such as characterises the work of these two 
authors, and in every sketch atmosphere is so subtly 
conveyed that, without mention of a street or of a 
jaunting car, we feel Dublin about us as we read. In 
one, “Counterparts,’’ is power enough to make us wish 
for a novel from Mr. Joyce’s pen, and in the earlier, 
schoolboy stories are all the dreaming and mystery of 
an imaginative boy’s life. The book is morbid, to a 
certain extent, in its tone, but it is of .such literary 
quality that we forgive the defect for the sake of the 
artistic value. The work is not all morbid, however, 
for here and there are flashes of humour, rendered more 
forceful by their settings. Altogether, this is a book 
to recommend, evidently written by a man of broad 
sympathies and much human understanding. 

















Shorter Notices 


M R. JUSTUS MILES FORMAN has already over 
a dozen works of fiction to his name, some of 
which have received high praise and met with a well- 
deserved success. We do not think, however, that 
“ The Six Rubies’? (Ward, Lock and Co., 3s. 6d.) will 
in the slightest degree enhance his reputation as an 
author. The publishers, in the usual preliminary puff, 
inform us that the book “palpitates with life and 
energy.”” To our mind, although pretentiously 
written, it halts badly in parts and irritates the in- 
dulgent reader, who would fain hasten through a 
narrative which promises so much and yields so little. 
Nevertheless, there are some exciting incidents which, 
if they do not keep one absolutely spellbound, are well 
worth reading. Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has illus- 
trated the volume, which is a collection of six short 
stories linked together rather than a novel. 


“Maria’’ is a Ruritanian romance by the Baroness 
von Hutten, whose vivacious story will probably please 
many lady readers, for the tribulations of the heroine 
can scarcely fail to interest them. Maria is a beautiful 
operatic student, whose father was a friend of 
Leighton and Millais, Whistler and Watts, and she is 
courted by a “Mr. Frederick,’’ Prince Augustus 
Frederick of Zealand incognito, an ‘‘Anglo-German 
cousin of the King.’’ This scion of a royal house is 
wavering between making Maria his wife, his morgana- 
tic ditto, or simply his light-o’-love, when, like another 
Prince of Wied, the Powers call upon him to ascend 
the troublous throne of Sarmania, of course in the 
Balkans, and the lady is sacrificed to the weightier 
affairs of State, as is often the custom in royal circles. 


A story making no claim to be great, but just a 
breezily and brightly told romance of love—and many 
millions, is Nat Gould’s “A Gamble for Love’”’ (John 
Long, 6s.). The heroine, of doubtful parentage, is 
fabulously rich and a tiny bit spoiled, as heroines are 
apt to be who have no one to say them nay. Denis, 
her lover, owns the racehorse she covets; at this the 
spoilt beauty is very upset and organises a series of 
three races in which she hopes the favourite will be 
beaten. Here is Mr. Gould’s opportunity for a de- 
scription of the sport he knows so well. The results of 
the races we will not divulge; for to follow the ways of 
a handsome man and trace the manceuvres of a win- 
some maid is no hardship, and the average reader will 
not be long in discovering how fate dealt with each. 





Mr. Ludovic Mann, in two theses lately presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland, dealt with 
the purpose of certain elaborately carved balls of stone 
and the meaning of numerous Pictish symbols carved 
or incised on rock and other surfaces and on objects 
of bone, bronze, and silver. Both balls and symbols 
are peculiar to Scotland and belonged to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 
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Raffi gives details of the history, culture, and character- 
istics of the Armenians. 


The general impression left on the reader is that 
Armenia is an unfortunate country, and may continue 
to be so unless strong measures are taken. It has been 
the battlefield of contending nations for centuries; it 
contains ruins of ancient palaces, fortresses and monas- 
teries ; its bare hills were once covered with forest. ‘‘To 
give a brief sketch of Armenia and its people is to 
summarise a tragedy, to outline the story of a most 
unhappy nation, whose martyrdom has endured for 
centuries; of a country attacked by the denizens of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, which has suffered the mani- 
fold horrors that belong to barbarous ages, which has 
fallen, but still exists, though crushed, clinging to the 
soil of its ancestors, though every inch of that soil is 
stained with blood.’’ Its authentic history begins in the 
sixth century before Christ. Romans, Persians, Arabs, 
Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Russians, have invaded its 
borders, but, in spite of deportations and massacres, 
the Armenians, though scattered, have stuck to their 
country and religion with the utmost tenacity. Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Armenia on the baptism of 
the King Tiridates, by St. Gregory the Illuminator, in 
274 A.D., and this early adoption of Christianity is said 
to have imbued the race with a strong sense of moral 
responsibility and the importance of moral principles. 
It is impossible even to outline the full history here. 

Armenia is now partly Turkish, partly Russian. 
In the Russian portion the Armenians have consider- 
able liberties, and are fairly content. Under the Turkish 
Empire the difficulties are perennial—mixed popula- 
tions, religious differences, traditional anarchy. The 
Turks have failed to govern; the Mohamedan Kurds 
are deliberately set against the Christian Armenians; 
Armenian villages are forcibly occupied by Kurds; the 
Turkish policy is pro-Kurdish; the Kurds are allowed 
arms—they are actually armed with modern rifles. The 
Armenians do not ask to be protected, they only com- 
plain that they may not protect themselves: arms are 
denied to them. ‘‘Reform from within’’ has for some 
time been the remedy proposed for the prevalent dis- 
order. It is distrusted. There have been massacres by 
Government order. The present demand is for executive 
control bythe European Powers. But the article of the 
Berlin Treaty, which provided for reforms by the Porte 
and their superintendence by the Powers, has remained 
a dead letter. European intervention would be generally 
welcome. The authors advocate_a further Russian 
occupation of Armenia, even under Polish conditions. 
But the Powers concerned might not agree to this course. 

The Armenians are evidently a cultured and commer- 
cial race, with many excellent qualities; but they have 
not succeeded in overcoming a general prejudice against 
themselves. The authors have advocated their cause 
with full sympathy for their wrongs, and if they have 
managed to attract attention to an eyesore of the world, 
their labours will have been rewarded. If diplomatic 
action is not voluntarily undertaken, events may force 
the hands of the Powers. 
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The Grave and the Gay 


The Judge’s Chair. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 


beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. MUNRO. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 


HE front cover of Mr. Phillpotts’ latest book tells us 
that the present “ stories bring to a conclusion the 
author’s Dartmoor work.’’ While Mr. Phillpotts can 
write so entertainingly and present in so interesting a 
manner the point of view of actions and things as they 
appear to the folk of the Moor, it is with regret that we 
read this announcement. The stories are ascribed to one 
Tommy Caunter, who was in the habit of sitting in 
the Judge’s Chair, a great pent stone, supported by 
upright masses of granite. Here Mr. Phillpotts heard 
all that Tommy had to tell about the various things 
that had befallen his neighbours, and, last of all, a 
yarn about the old man’s own love-affairs. The humour, 
the pathos, the rough justice, and the kindliness of 
these hard-working, honest people are well shown; also 
their faults—the petty jealousies, the obstinacy, the 
selfishness which make them one with human beings 
all the world over. ‘‘The Apostates’’ is a charming 
child-study of a little boy and girl who, finding a huge 
piece of granite on Dartmoor, fashioned something like 
a face, thought they would forsake the God of their 
childish prayers, and worship the newly found idol. 
After Milly’s pet bunny had been slaughtered and 
Bobby’s knife dropped down a cavity in the rock—this 
was the youngsters’ sacrifice to their fresh god—and 
still he did not respond to their petition, the little ones 
were very wroth. ‘‘Beast—beast—hookem-snivy beast”’ 
Bobby hurled at the image, while Milly, after they had 
both spat on the horrible thing, thrown mud and stones 
at it, and generally subjected it to great indignities, 
announced that ‘‘we be going back to Gentle Jesus 
now.”’ “The Two Widows” is another excellent 
sketch, while perhaps some of the best character-draw- 
ing is in ‘‘The Wife.”’ 

Of a different kind are ‘‘Saki’s’’ sketches in ‘‘Beasts 
and Super-Beasts.’’ Here is the gentle humour, the 
delicate satirical touch, veiling a great deal that is 
true, some little even that is contemptible in what we 
call our civilisation. ‘‘The Dreamer’’ is among the 
best, but where the touch is so slight and a happy turn 
of phrase the chief thing in giving point to a story, it 
is not advisable to relate them. They are all well 
worth reading, however, and we hope that Mr. Munro 
will give.us many more in the same vein. A little sly 
fun poked at our many foibles and misdemeanours is 
a change from the laborious efforts of those who set 
out to write a story round the peculiar and funny little 
“‘reforms’’ they are anxious to institute because they 


have just learned dimly to look at the world through a 
darkened pair of spectacles. 
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The Progress of Sydney Lawrence. 
Liss. (A. C. Fifield. 6s.) 


By MILES WAN- 


SIGNS of progress in Sydney are hard to detect. Syd- 
ney, by the way, was a girl, and, after the manner of 
girls, declared she would never marry. Of course, the 
very next thing she did was to fall in love—the author 
might have spared us the opening, for the result of such 
a resolution is obvious. Having fallen in love, Sydney 
found that her particular man was in no hurry to de- 
clare himself, and three-quarters of the book are taken 
up in the telling of how she passed her time in longing 
and waiting, and making things pleasant and other- 
wise for various other men, while her man gathered the 
necessary enthusiasm to propose to her. And that, as 
far as we can see, is all, except for some “chestnuts, ’ 
very ripe indeed, including the story of the dog wh 
having been whipped for sleeping on his master’s bed 
blew on the place where he had been sleeping in order 
te cool it and save himself another whipping. This 
particular story of canine intelligence is certainly old 
enough to be quite respectable, but it has long ceased 
to be funny, and we wonder why it is included in what 
is meant to be a smart book concerning very up-to-date 
people. 

The style of the work is irritating; we are treated to 
extensive descriptions of Sydney’s feelings and emo- 
tions, and she is a very ordinary person. We regret to 
confess that we tire of her in three chapters, and grow 
equally tired of her fancé in just as short a time, while 
the remaining characters in the book are so hazy that we 
never get to know them—with the possible exception of 
Mollie, a flirtatious wife to a rather stodgy husband. 
Neither Sydney nor her friends will cause any great 
conflagration on the Thames, and the best that can be 
said for the book is that it is quite innocuous. 





Dubliners. By JAMES JOYCE. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


IN the matter of literary expression these sketches— 
of which the book contains fifteen in all—are akin to 
the work of Mr. Cunninghame Graham and of Mr. 
George Moore; there is a clarity of phrasing and a 
restraint such as characterises the work of these two 
authors, and in every sketch atmosphere is so subtly 
conveyed that, without mention of a street or of a 
jJaunting car, we feel Dublin about us as we read. In 
one, “Counterparts,’’ is power enough to make us wish 
for a novel from Mr. Joyce’s pen, and in the earlier, 
schoolboy stories are all the dreaming and mystery of 
an imaginative boy’s life. The book is morbid, to a 
certain extent, in its tone, but it is of such literary 
quality that we forgive the defect for the sake of the 
artistic value. The work is not all morbid, however, 
for here and there are flashes of humour, rendered more 
forceful by their settings. Altogether, this is a book 
to recommend, evidently written by a man of broad 
sympathies and much human understanding. 





Shorter Notices 


M R. JUSTUS MILES FORMAN has already over 
a dozen works of fiction to his name, some of 
which have received high praise and met with a well- 
deserved success. We do not think, however, that 
“ The Six Rubies’? (Ward, Lock and Co., 3s. 6d.) will 
in the slightest degree enhance his reputation as an 
author. The publishers, in the usual preliminary puff, 
inform us that the book “palpitates with life and 
energy.” To our mind, although pretentiously 
written, it halts badly in parts and irritates the in- 
dulgent reader, who would fain hasten through a 
narrative which promises so much and yields so little. 
Nevertheless, there are some exciting incidents which, 
if they do not keep one absolutely spellbound, are well 
worth reading. Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has illus- 
trated the volume, which is a collection of six short 
stories linked together rather than a novel. 


“Maria’’ is a Ruritanian romance by the Baroness 
von Hutten, whose vivacious story will probably please 
many lady readers, for the tribulations of the heroine 
can scarcely fail to interest them. Maria is a beautiful 
operatic student, whose father was a friend of 
Leighton and Millais, Whistler and Watts, and she is 
courted by a “Mr. Frederick,’’ Prince Augustus 
Frederick of Zealand incognito, an ‘‘Anglo-German 
cousin of the King.’’ This scion of a royal house is 
wavering between making Maria his wife, his morgana- 
tic ditto, or simply his light-o’-love, when, like another 
Prince of Wied, the Powers call upon him to ascend 
the troublous throne of Sarmania, of course in the 
Balkans, and the lady is sacrificed to the weightier 
affairs of State, as is often the custom in royal circles. 


A story making no claim to be great, but just a 
breezily and brightly told romance of love—and many 
millions, is Nat Gould’s “A Gamble for Love’’ (John 
Long, 6s.). The heroine, of doubtful parentage, is 
fabulously rich and a tiny bit spoiled, as heroines are 
apt to be who have no one to say them nay. Denis, 
her lover, owns the racehorse she covets; at this the 
spoilt beauty is very upset and organises a series of 
three races in which she hopes the favourite will be 
beaten. Here is Mr. Gould’s opportunity for a de- 
scription of the sport he knows so well. The results of 
the races we will not divulge; for to follow the ways of 
a handsome man and trace the manceuvres of a win- 
some maid is no hardship, and the average reader will 
not be long in discovering how fate dealt with each. 





Mr. Ludovic Mann, in two theses lately presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland, dealt with 
the purpose of certain elaborately carved balls of stone 
and the meaning of numerous Pictish symbols carved 
or incised on rock and other surfaces and on objects 
of bone, bronze, and silver. Both balls and symbols 
are peculiar to Scotland and belonged to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 
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The Nemesis of Rush 


HEN our social censors grow tired of worrying 
about the decline of the birth-rate, the decay 
of manners, and the vagaries of feminine dress, they 
might usefully turn their attention to the modern 
idolatry of speed. “ Haste,’’ says the Koran, “is of 
the Devil’; and though we can hardly be expected to 
defer to the lazy philosophy of the East in the 
hustling twentieth century of the Christian era, it 
might at least be worth our while to consider whether 
there is not a good deal in our present conditions that 
tends to confirm the truth of the saying. 


It was a sage of the old slow-going dispensation 
who defined the greatest benefactor of his species as 
the man who could make two ears of corn grow where 
one had grown before. Our ideals are different to- 
day; the man who gains our profoundest gratitude is 
he who can provide us with the means of breaking 
speed-records and annihilating distance. The inventor 
whose mission is merely to save life is not half as sure 
of popular homage as the deviser of some method of 
saving days, hours, or even minutes in locomotion. 
An ingenious Frenchman is promising us facilities for 
travelling by “ flying train’’ at the rate of three hun- 
dred miles an hour. Should his claim be justified by 
practical experience—as to which there seems to be 
doubt among his scientific brethren—he will be 
acclaimed with unbounded enthusiasm as the master- 
benefactor of his age. 


But, supposing that he succeeded, is it certain that 
he would be entitled to the world’s benediction? 
When all is said and done, the happiness of the com- 
munity is that of the aggregate of its individual mem- 
bers; and who is going to be made any happier by the 
ability to tear about the world at an average speed of 
five miles a minute? The prospect of half-days in 
the Highlands and week-end trips to the Balkan Penin- 
sula may sound attractive to the inveterate Cockney 
excursionist ; but against any substantial benefit to be 
derived from this triumph of the Juggernaut of Rush, 
heavy beyond measure would be the contra account of 
disadvantage, demoralisation, and loss. With such 
facilities at their disposal, people would be tempted, 
much more than they now are, to abandon themselves 
to a chronic condition of physical and mental unrest. 
Even as it is, what thoughtful observer of the signs 
of the times can view without misgiving the results 
of that mania for perpetual movement which has been 
fostered, within the last two or three decades, by 
successive improvements in locomotive science? It is 
droll, and yet a little sad, to remember that the ideal 
Heaven of our grandfathers and grandmothers was a 
place, or state, of perfect peace and rest. To-day, 
the notion of being “ blown with restless violence round 
about the pendent world,’’ which suggested the ex- 
tremity of horror to the men of Shakespeare’s time 


and of many subsequent generations, seems to be re- 
garded as the supreme condition of happiness—to be 
attained if possible in this life, since our modernist | 








divines are making it so increasingly difficult to be- 
lieve in the actuality of any other. 

For the cultivation of this microbe of restlessness, 
and for this fanatical worship of speed, we are already 
paying. 
specialists could tell us if it were worth their while— 
a great deal more than we can afford. But it is on 
the intellectual side that the loss is heaviest. The 
homely proverb about the rolling stone was never of 
wider application than it is to-day, when the whirl and 
the rush leave less and less opportunity for sustained 
thought, and reading, as it was understood in quieter 
times, has become, for the majority of nominally edu- 
cated people, a thing of the past. Whatever may be 
claimed for the nomadic habits developed in the pre- 
sent generation, it must be allowed that such unrest 
is a very bad friend to literature and art. Formerly, 
when persons of means were in the habit of living in 
their homes instead of using them as mere pieds-d-terre 
in the intervals of flitting from place to place, they 
had both leisure and inclination to devote to the in- 
telligent collection of books and pictures. Nowadays, 
they are not at home long enough, and have too many 
interests in other directions, to trouble themselves muci 
about their libraries or their picture galleries. Pub- 
lishers and picture-dealers, authors and artists, have 


been hard hit, they will tell you, by the spirit | 
But, whatever material loss they may have 7 
suffered, far more serious has been the “ moral and in- | 


of the age. 


tellectual damage ’’—to borrow the Jate Mr. Kruger’s 
once famous phrase—incurred by those who, bitten by 
the tarantula of unrest, cannot keep still long enough 


to think except in spasms, to read except in snippets, | | 


or to give more than a casual, intermittent attention 
to those things of the spirit from which, surely, should 
be derived the highest part of the joy of life. 

There is another way in which the Nemesis of our 
modern lust of speed has perceptibly begun to work. 
Be its practical conveniences what they may, the shrink- 
age of the world thus effected is emptying life of its 
picturesqueness and variety, and preparing the way 
for a drab reign of universal monotony. In a geo- 
graphically small country like our own, we can see 
already how the facility for rapid movement is making 
for the extinction of local colour, the sophistication of 
country life, and the gradual disappearance of those 
distinctive character-types, dialects, and habits of 
mind and thought which have contributed to the in- 
terest and charm of our motherland as we have hitherto 
known it. To-day, the townsman and the countryman 
are becoming as one, and the local idiosyncrasies that 
have distinguished county from county and _ district 
from district are in danger of being merged into a dull 
uniformity, even though our travelling is destined to 
stop something short of the five-miles-a-minute ideal. 
And is it extravagant to contemplate the possibility of 
an eventual spread of this deadly sameness over the 


whole world, when we are confronted with the sug-@ 


gestive prospect of an electric tram service between 
Jerusalem and Jericho? 


A. B. 


Physically, it is costing us—as our nerve- | 
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The“Academy” Literary Competition 


HREE prizes—a first of £5, a second of £3, and 

a third of £2—were offered for the lists indicat- 

ing whence thirteen quotations were taken. The 
quotations given were from— 


(1) Tennyson: “ The Princess.’’ 

(2) Macaulay: “Essay on Clive.’’ 

(3) Froude: “Henry VI.” 

(4) Byron: “ The Dream.’’ 

(5) Disraeli: “ Coningsby.” 

(6) Cowper: “ The Task.’’ 

(7) Lecky: “History of England in the Eighteenth 

Century.” 

8) Lytton: “Night and Morning.’’ 

(9) Shakespeare: “ Henry IV,”’ Part II. 
(10) Hazlitt: Essays. 

(11) Fitzgerald: “Omar Khayyam.”’ 
(12) Thackeray: “English Humorists.”’ 
(13) Kipling: “The Five Nations.’’ 


Considerable interest was taken in the competition. 
Of the lists sent in, only one was correct, two tied with 


eleven, four with nine, and there were many eights and 
sevens. 


The FIRST PRIZE of £5 goes to F. C. Moore, 24, 
Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin—all correct. 


The SECOND PRIZE of £3 is divided between A. C. 
Auchmutz, 127, Bedford Street, Liverpool, and Mary 


D. Geikie, 83, Colinton Road, Edinburgh—eleven 
correct. 


The THIRD PRIZE of £2 is divided between Miss J. 
F. Miller, 18, Botanic Avenue, Belfast; Miss Sara A. 
Potter, Knowsley Park, Prescot, Lancs; Mrs. Monk, 
Pendrea, Truro, Cornwall; and Mrs. Lewin, Parkhurst, 
Abinger, Dorking—nine correct. 


The interesting fact about this result is that five out 
of the seven winners are ladies. 


. Some competitors made quite heroic efforts in guess- 
ing. They actually mentioned the works of wrong 
authors from whom the excerpts were supposed to be 
taken. An instance was Ruskin’s “Fors Clavigera’’ 
for Disraeli’s “Coningsby.’’ Mr. Hilaire Belloc was 
given for Mr. Rudyard Kipling; Mill was twice given 
for Lecky ; Mr. Balfour and R. L. Stevenson were both 
credited with the quotation from Thackeray; Defoe, 
Gardiner, and Green all were made claimants to the 
authorship of the passage from Froude; Matthew 
Arnold was mistaken for Bulwer Lytton; Goldsmith 
and Lamb for Hazlitt, and so on. Occasionally the 
mistakes were amusing, and were calculated to induce 
wonder as to what there is in style after all when Disraeli 
could be taken for Ruskin, and Froude for Defoe, by 
obviously intelligent and well-read people. However, 
we are glad that so many of our readers have derived 
pleasure and, we trust, profit from the competition, 
end like Oliver Twist are asking for more, which a 
little later we hope to give them. 





Glimpses of Mexico 


PEAKING broadly, the master-key of the Mexican 
economy is a lack of faith in the past, present, 
or future of the country. This is doubtless largely the 
product of the composite character of the population. 
The Mexican has a singular mistrust of home-made 
articles, and will pay a higher price for a precisely 
similar commodity, if made abroad. The Mexican 
creed may be summed up in two phrases, “ Mafiana ”’ 
(To-morrow) and “ Quien sabe?’? (Who knows?). Is 
anything to be done? Mafana we will talk about it. 
Is there any question of yesterday or to-morrow? 
Quien sabe? 

A negotiation with Mexican authorities is a lesson 
in patience. The Mexican delights in a palaver, when 
his talent for talk—often clever and sometimes effective 
—may be displayed. He loves to fog an issue in a 
cloud of words and cigarette smoke, accompanied by 
much gesticulation, and as a rule it is only after the 
consumption of a certain amount of alcohol and nico- 
tine that business can be attacked. Any suggestion of 
compromise is always a premium on endless discussion. 
Perfect frankness of statement and appeai to the Mexi- 
can’s friendly hospitality are the surest methods to 
reach a settlement. If the negotiator thinks he is being 
played with, masterful assertion or studied coldness 
generally brings the obstructive to his beirings. Loss 
of time in arranging legal matters is inevitable, and 
the surest road to expedition is to request this as a 
personal favour. Mexicans are uniformly courteous, 
and their sense of hospitality to the stranger is acute. 
Appointments are made with half an hour to come 
and go upon, and, even so, one has generally to wait 
beyond the limit of time named. 


Many quaint customs linger. Among the upper 
classes, children kiss the hand of their father on leaving 
him, and in shops one may see a grown woman lift her 
father’s hand to her lips when they separate to take 
different routes home. Red lamps are common in the 
windows, and are said to be adopted as a charm against 
typhus. 


The Mexicans are an artistic race; all love music, 
and many of the better-educated class excel in orches- 
tral music. In the Alameda, on Sundays and Thurs- 
days, splendid regimental bands may be heard, and 
at the Zocola or Plaza concerts are frequently given, 
which are crowded in spite of the high charges for ad- 
mission. Audiences at the Opera are exacting, a storm 
of hisses arising at a false note or piece of bad delivery, 
but rapturous applause at really artistic effect. The 
absurd system of the clague does not exist in Mexico. 
The national music is principally that for the dance, 
often quaint and charming. The Indian has apparently 
no sense of harmony; his musical “at homes ’’ in the 
villages are of the most distressing quality. 

The primitive skill of the Aztec race in art matters 
still persists, the wax and clay figures turned out in the 
Guadalajara district being especially masterly. There 
is a great industry in the reproduction of Aztec 
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idols and other curious and comical figures. Indian 
featherwork is still carried on; it consists principally 
of pictures of birds reproduced in feathers on card- 
board. The native onyx work is exquisite, and many 
of the trinkets made in gold and silver filagree traceries 
are of cobweb fineness. In some districts the silk 
drawn work is of great beauty, and figures are cleverly 
reproduced in leather ; the wood carving is also notable. 
With the advent of Western methods, it is to be feared 
that the old handicrafts will suffer eclipse. 

The Indians muster about six millions, and are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. In the palmy days of 
Porfirio Diaz, administrative measures were summary, 
but they were applied with method, as a means of 
checking disorder. Suspects were swept off to San Juan 
remorselessly ; nevertheless, the order and progress 
of society were aimed at, not personal aggrandisement. 
The Senate sits in a whitewashed building, in appear- 
ance like a barrack, in the Palace on the Plaza. Every 
ten thousand voters elect a senator. The Congress 
meets in a theatre converted to its present use; members 
smoke freely while the House is in session, and the 
buzz of conversation going on almost drowns the 
speaker’s voice. The speaker I heard read his remarks 
like a schoolboy repeating a lesson, without the least 
attempt at oratorical effect. Each block of the city 
returns a member to Congress, and country places are 
parcelled out in districts. Manhood suffrage is the 
basis of the Mexican electoral system, the number of 
senators being two to three hundred, members of Con- 
gress numbering four to five hundred. In the days of 
Porfirio Diaz, marionettes would have answered equally 
well. 

The Museum contains a small collection of antiqui- 
ties, including the Aztec Calendar and the so-called 
Sacrificial Stone. This is a huge circular monolith, 
covered with hieroglyphics, having a deep half-round 
channel running from the central hollow to its rim, a 
gutter, it is supposed, for the blood of the victims to 
escape. A feeble attempt has been made to prove that 
this groove was due to an unsuccessful attempt of the 
Spaniards to cut the stone asunder and break it up. 
The rest of the Aztec relics on view are crude and of 
a low type. Prescott describes the Toltecs and their 
successors, the Aztecs, as races far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, representing the Toltecs as a mild, 
pacific people of agricultural pursuits, the Aztecs as 
builders of grand temples and palaces and cities replete 
with civilised contrivance. He quotes Spanish sources 
of information, and the contemporary Spaniard would 
be inclined to magnify the opulence and status of the 
vast people whom a handful of his countrymen van- 
quished. But the Spaniards systematically destroyed 
every record and relic of the conquered race which fell 
in their way. It is to the legend-shrouded drama of 
the ancient kingdom of Atlantis that we must turn for 
the unravelling of the mystery of the origin and ancient 
history of the Mexican race. 


common stock. 





Mexicans, Japanese, and | 
possibly Egyptians sprang in all probability from a | 
In many districts, owing to the dearth | 
of water, villagers come down to the train. with jars | 





and pitchers, to fill these from the travelling tanks. 
The sight of the erect figures of the women with water- 
pots poised on their heads, and, amongst the younger 
women, their graceful pose—the lower part of the faces 
of all being often mufiled—recalls irresistibly an 
Egyptian scene, equally exact to-day and six thousand 
yearsago. Their fate seems to have been that of hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in the dim past, and 
to-day they are almost in bondage as a means of bare 


subsistence. If the ancient legends are correct, the 
common folk in Aztec times were sacrificed in 
thousands. 


Following these dreadful stories, we read of the 
fiendish cruelties and intolerable wrongs of centuries 
of Spanish misrule, including all the untold horrors 
of the Inquisition. Stubborn resistance, persisting 
through many generations, resulted in the so-called 
independence of the country under Hidalgo and its 
sequel of recurrent revolution or chronic civil war. 
Later came the ill-starred reign of Maximilian and his 
base abandonment by Napoleon III, with whom he and 
his party were mere dice in a godless game of chance. 
Further waste of blood in internecine strife was fol- 
lowed by the régime of Porfirio Diaz, and this in its 
turn has yielded to the present social chaos. 

A. E. CAREY. 








Foreign Reviews 


DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


AY.—Herr Rodenberg pays a_ valedictory 
tribute to Paul Heyse. Herr Philipp Hilte- 
brandt reviews the policy of Prince Biilow. Charlotte 
Lady Blennerhassett’s memories bring her to the early 
days of the Home Rule movement. Frau von Bunsen’s 
Japanese wanderings are continued. Baron Parisi 


‘von Senftenberg communicates the interesting letters 


of an English uncle who was travelling in Germany in 
18iA. 

June.—Herr Richard Fester starts a very detailed 
analysis of the much-debated circumstances that led 
up to the famous Ems despatch; Spanish politics, 
French and German official and personal policies, with 
the interests of the other European Powers, prevent the 
matter from ever becoming too simple and easy. Pro- 
fessor Gressmann analyses the sentiments that underlie 
Messianism, and traces the history of the idea from 
Egypt to Barbarossa. Frau von Bunsen continues, 
and finds occasion to remark, “so spartanisch wie ich 
reist keiner’’; her travels are excellent reading. 


LA REVUE. 


May 1.—Two very interesting communications are 
concerned with Auguste Comte and the Chevalier 
d’Elbreil; both are based on unpublished matter. The 
Comte souvenirs come from the diary of Adolphe 
d’Assier, a person who almost attained the intimacy 
of the philosopher; d’Elbreil was one of the “cheva- 
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liers du poignard,’’ and narrowly escaped the 
Septembriseurs. 

May 15.—M. J. Tild reviews the picture galleries 
of 1914, and M. J.-G. Prodhomme modern French 
music. M. Chuquet tells the adventures of a Prussian 
prisoner of 1814. Dr. Lowenthal passes from de- 
population to the colonial question, for the solution of 
which he recommends certain English methods. M. 
Flammarion has an astronomical vision. 

June 1.—Two very remarkable chapters are given 
from a forthcoming book of M. Cahuet, “ Napoléon 
délivré.’’ In the first the exhumation of the Emperor 
is described by eye-witnesses ; there is a terrible moment 
when, for some reason or another, the body actually 
moved; “pour tous, le corps avait eu un mouvement 
tres prononcé semblable 4 une convulsion nerveuse’’ ; 
then those present are struck by the fact that 
“’Empereur est demeuré jeune . . . il est beaucoup 
plus jeune que Bertrand, maintenant un fragile et blanc 
vieillard.’” The other chapter recounts the arrival of 
the body in Paris. The first instalment of a novel 
by M. Marcel Barriére is given. 


MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


May 1.—Some unpublished verses and a drawing 
of Arthur Rimbaud are given. M. R. Dumesnil dis- 
cusses, in a masterly manner, the “ Psycho-physiologie 
du Rythme musical.’?’ M. L. Guimbaud tells of the 
early years of Juliette Drouet. 

May 16.—M. Rouveyre’s panthers are charming, but 
we should like to see them on better paper. M. Ver- 
haeren contributes a poem, and M. Becker divides a 
large part of the “ Révolte des Anges’’ into regular 
verses. 

June 1.—M. Chapuisat analyses the revolution by 
which Geneva became a member of the Swiss Republic. 
M. Blanco-Fombona discusses aspects of Bolivar, such 
as his oratory, his diplomacy, and his literary style: 
“en littérature Bolivar est aussi le Libérateur.’’ 


LA REVUE BLEUE. 


April 25.—M. Louis Cons writes on the question of 
the authorship of the fifth book of “ Pantagruel.’’ 

May 2.—Two very interesting items are a lecture by 
M. Vidal de la Blache on “l’Esprit Géographique,’’ and 
an unpublished play of Musset, called “la Quittance du 
Diable.’’ 

May 9.—The Musset play is concluded. Lord 
Esher’s remarkable speech on “ War and Peace,’’ de- 
livered recently at the Sorbonne, runs into two 
numbers. 

May 16.—As a curious pendant to Lord Esher's 
speech, we find an article by M. Louis, entitled “La 
Concurrence Economique et les Conflits Inter- 
nationaux’’; he concludes, “le facteur économique 
s’exerce tantét au profit de la guerre et tantét au profit 
de la paix. Mais en réalité, s’il contribue a provoquer 
des luttes partielles, il se révéle comme un obstacle aux 
luttes généralisées.”” 

May 23.—The anonymous critic of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian operations continues his observations, and 


shows how Marshal Putnik’s fine initiative inevitably | 





degenerated into cautiousness after the first brilliant 
stroke. M. Kobayashi is interesting on the ethno- 
graphy of Japan, and M. Batcave on Dancourt and 
his use of Parisian-suburban manners and types. 

May 30.—M. Rottach shows that the significant 
point about the Chinese Revolution is that, whereas 
hitherto crises have been local and ephemeral, to-day 
“c’est tout le pays qui est atteint, et voila déja deux 
ans que ¢a dure.’’ M. E. Tardieu, in a “ Philosophie 
de la Laideur,’’ remarks, “Déclarons-le avec conviction ; 
les laids sont mieux partagés que jadis, et leur situation 
s’améliore.’? An early unpublished journal of Stend- 
hal is given. 

June 6.—MM. J. Reinach and F. Charmes give, with 
an introduction, the notes taken by the latter of the 
utterances of Gambetta on the commission that elabo- 
rated the three years’ service law; it is shown that the 
ardent patriot, who had supported the five years’ ser- 
vice so long as he felt convinced of its expediency, only 
assented to a reform to which he was strongly drawn 
on condition that it was proved to be safe. M. D. 
Bellet examines the anomalous situation in the New 
Hebrides. M. Fraccaroli reports an interview with 
Eleonora Duse, in which the great actress sets forth 
her ideas for helping the aspirants of her profession to 
live more humanly and more happily. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

May 9.—The tenth volume of the “ Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature’’ is among the numerous 
English books reviewed by M. Bastide, who also 
notices, as a jeu d’esprit, M. G. Pellissier’s “ Shake- 
speare et la superstition shakespearienne.”?’ M. Auer- 
bach discusses the new edition of Garneau’s “ Histoire 
du Canada.”’ 

May 16.—M. Salomon Reinach reviews at consider- 
able length the tenth volume of M. Perrot’s “ Histoire 
de |’Art dans |’Antiquité.’”” The new Champion edi- 
tion of Rabelais is discussed, and Mr. Trench’s com- 
mentary on “Hamlet,’’ noticed recently in these 
columns, receives high praise. 

May 30.—M. Welvert criticises M. Samaran’s life of 
Casanova and the Vicomte de Reiset’s “ Joséphine de 
Savoie, comtesse de Provence.’’ 

June 6.—M. Loisy reviews, rather severely, M. Dus- 
saud’s “Introduction a l’histoire des religions,’’ lately 
noticed in THE ACADEMY. 


La SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 

May.—An essay of Elie Reclus opens this number. 
M. G. Sauvebois, writing of Mistral, deplores the fact 
that the poet’s name became, to some extent, associated 
with royalism. An article of M. J. Noel is chiefly in- 
teresting as a store-house of proverbs expressing inter- 
national aversions. 


The Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D., has written a little 
volume, “English Church Ways,’’ which puts clearly 
and simply the facts of the English Church, her his- 
tory, constitution, and practices. There is much valu- 
able information in it, and Mr. Murray will shortly 
publish it. Dr. Frere prepared this work for the pur- 
poses of delivering a series of lectures in Russia. 
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The Theatre 


“The Blindness of Virtue” 


OME two or three years ago, when Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton’s didactic comedy was first produced 
at the Little Theatre, the problem which he set forth 
appeared greatly to matter. But time flies at the 
Theatre as with a thief to the gallows, and July, 1914, 
has quite a different point of view from February, 
1912. To-day it is a little difficult to suppose that 
ingénues of the type of Effie Pemberton exist, a little 
hard to believe that anyone would be quite so silly as 
Archie Graham, or so broadly good, mistaken, and 
melodramatic as the Rev. Harry Pemberton. 


The old question of “Should girls be told?’’ has 
somehow answered itself during the last three years, 
and we are now greatly bothered by having to accept 
Mr. Hamilton’s arbitrary premises as to the attitude 
of mind enjoyed by the Pemberton family—father, 
mother, and daughter. But if we may be allowed to 
take the serious purport of the play somewhat lightly, 
we shall find that the lighter side of it makes an excel- 
lent artificial comedy, in a style rather passé, perhaps, 
but still greatly beloved in London. The character of 
the wife of the vicar, admirably played by Miss Bar- 
bara Everest, and that of Mary Ann, the misled village 
girl, made particularly touching and effective by Miss 
Eva Leonard Boyne, alone show the author to be gifted 
among playwrights. On more conventional lines, Miss 
Polly Emery’s presentation of a nearly extinct type of 
family servant and the curious gardener of Mr. Roland 
Bachner appeared to be very popular with the audience 
on the revival at the Ambassadors’ Theatre. 


The comedy is now presented by Mr. Marcus Draper, 
who takes the part of the Hon. Archibald Graham with 
great care and sincerity, but he hardly suggests the 
débonnaire youth who has had a little trouble at Eton 
and Oxford and possesses a most extravagant taste in 
ties. It is, however, the false position into which the 
author’s serious problem forces Graham, Effie, and the 
Reverend Harry that makes them all seem unreal, 
people who have to point a moral rather than adorn an 
interesting tale. Miss Dorothy Hanson certainly looks 
very young and beautiful as Effie, yet she does not in- 
cline us to accept her character as true to life. If she 
shows us anything more than an ordinary charming 
English girl of a slightly marked “ coming-on disposi- 
tion,’’ it is rather the stupidity of ignorance than the 
blindness of virtue that she portrays. Mr. Frederick 
Ross is, of course, always a bold and resourceful actor, 
but as the Reverend Harry Pemberton he has to prove 
himself at once immensely generous and sympathetic 
and cynically misunderstanding. This is a difficult 
task, and neither his voluble friendship for his pupil 
Graham nor his utter disbelief in him at the one point 
when he might, with reason, have spared him a little 
of his overflowing Christian charity, proves him to be 
« very agreeable character. 





However, none of these points rob Mr. Hamilton’s 
play of its interest, and we have no doubt that many 
people will find the old subject new to them, and every- 
one will enjoy much of the clever dialogue and the 
acute detail of the character-drawing. The Ambassa- 
dors is a delightful theatre for a play of this intimate 
kind, and, if the two principal actors have now ad- 
justed their methods to the size of the auditorium and 
to the proximity of the playgoers, we have no doubt 
“The Blindness of Virtue’’ will continue its well- 
founded success of the year before last. 

EGAN MEW. 








A Stevensonian Shrine 


T seems odd that in these days, when Stevensonians 
are tumbling over one another—when rich men 
weigh their shelves down with Pentland editions, and 
poor folk do what they can with sevenpence or: a 
shilling for bedside books—it seems strange, indeed, 
that the author of “ Treasure Island ’’ should have no 
recognised shrine in England. Bournemouth, for ex- 
ample! You may stay months at a time there, hard 
by “ Skerryvore,’’ without ever so much as hearing the 
name of Stevenson mentioned by local influence. The 
municipality, one would have thought, might even 
“make’’ out of R. L. S. if they chose. 

Bournemouth was the only place in England in 
which Stevenson ever took up actual residence; but his 
three years there were an immensely important slice out 
of his life. For the rest, he visited many places in 
this country, and one of these, perhaps the most remote 
of all, I came upon by the merest chance a little while 
ago. It is an old house in an old village, for many 
excellent reasons eminently suited to become a Steven- 
sonian shrine. Until now it has attracted few pil- 
grims, but that is quite as much for the want of 
advertisement as it is due to a certain amount of diffh- 
culty in reaching the spot. 

My pilgrimage was, for the major portion of the 
way, unpremeditated, and involuntary even. It may be 
briefly described. Not long ago I found myself cast 
by accident for an hour or two upon a lee shore, as it 
were, in the beautiful, decayed Suffolk town of Laven- 
ham. Exploring the quiet streets I had so often heard 
of I recalled that Stevenson had once mentioned this 
place in a letter addressed to his mother from “ Cock- 
field Rectory, Sudbury, Suffolk.’”’ It was dated, as 
I ascertained later, Tuesday, July 28, 1873. In it he 
wrote that he was too happy to be much of a cor- 
respondent, and went on to mention a trip to Melford 
and Lavenham—“ both exceptionally placid, beautiful 
old English towns.’’ Thus, if memory were playing 
no tricks, Cockfield could not be very far away, for a 
“trip’’? had meant a walk or a drive; there were no 
motor-cars in those days, more than forty years ago. 

I was waiting for a broken bicycle to be repaired 
while I pieced together what I remembered of Cock- 
field, with the aid of a kindly curate I had come across 
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in the great perpendicular church upon the hill. The | 
village was only four miles off, he told me, on the road 
to Bury St. Edmunds, my real destination. We re- 
called the fact that Stevenson must have stayed there 
twice, for, at the time of the first visit, which he had 
referred to in the essay on “ The Foreigner at Home,”’ 
he was no more than twenty—still a precocious lad, 
able to record that he had at Cockfield received “so 
vivid an impression of foreign travel and strange lands 
and manners.”’ 

Here, then, was prime reason for setting up a little 
monument to Stevenson at Cockfield, and for begin- 
ning a four-mile pilgrimage to that lonely village—if 
not with peas in shoes, at any rate with uneasy mind 
on an untrustworthy bicycle. It was his second stay 
here, in the summer of 1873, that really mattered. In 
a short space of three years Rohert Louis Stevenson had 
grown in understanding more than it is given to most 
men to grow. But he was still calling aloud for some- 
thing that should make his path straight. He pro- 
bably knew it then that it was appreciative and directive 
friendship for which he really hungered. He found 
it first of all at Cockfield, for it was during his second 
visit there that he met for the first time Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, as Sir Sidney then was, and Mrs. Sitwell. It 
was then he began those deep friendships which were 
destined to stamp such lasting impressions on his life 
and work. 

A short six months before, in a sore mood, perhaps, 
at finding life more than usually malaisée, Stevenson 
had written down the chief desires of his heart : “First, 
good health; secondly, a small competence; and 
thirdly, O, Du Lieber Gott! friends.’? There, some- 
where away from Lavenham, he had begun in earnest 
to find the latter. Bournemouth was as nothing com- 
pared to this environment, in the mind of a dusty 
English pilgrim. The shadows were already lengthen- 
ing when I betrayed my eagerness at the front door 
of the Rectory at Cockfield. In a few minutes I was 


drinking tea in the drawing-room; excuses for my in- | 


trusion had been waived, and the Rector was saying, 
with pardonable pride: “Stevenson probably often 
used the very chair you are sitting in now.”’ 

But let it be explained that Mr. Hill, the Rector—a 
comfortable bachelor scholar—was not old enough to 
have been the host of R. L. S. in 1870 and 1873. That 
host was my Rector’s intimate friend and immediate pre. 
decessor, Dr. Babington, who had married a grand- 
daughter of Lewis Balfour, the old minister of Colin- 
ton, in whose manse Stevenson spent so many happy 
days as a little boy. Mr. Hill had never met 
Stevenson, but it was largely on account of the latter’s 
association with Cockfield that he had endeavoured to 
Preserve, as far as possible, the character of the Rectory 
house and the gardens as Dr. Babington had left them. 
Much of the “original’’ furniture remains there to-day— 
furniture in white and gold and brocade, designed on 
strange, yet classic, lines by Dr. Babington himself, 
and now, for the most part, covered with a cheerful 
chintz. Somehow, when Mr. Hill lifted the covers, 





these chairs and couches fitted well enough into the 
picture one formed of the brilliant group that used 
them forty years ago. 

The Rector was kind and interested, and showed me 
all there was to see in this shrine and about it—a shrine 


_ that might well have been desecrated under some less 


worthy incumbency. The house is very old; “ modern- 
ised,’’ perhaps, a hundred years ago. About it is a 
thick grove of trees, completely hiding it from the 
road. The gardens are almost elaborate, very beauti- 
ful, and full of a great peace. Three sides of the 
house are flanked by a deep moat in good condition, 
bank and bottom, and filled with clear water. It con- 
tains the largest and finest carp I have ever seen. 
They may be centuries old, and come to the bank- 
side to be fed when called. Fortunate for these old 
fellows, perhaps, and for the traditions of the moat, 
that Stevenson had forsworn fishing after his great 
trout day at Glenogil in 1871. 

The big library is much as Dr. Babington left it. 
Opinion is divided over which room upstairs was occu- 
pied by R. L. S. The choice has, for good enough 
reasons, dwindled down to two apartments—one known 
as the mirror-room and the other as the chain-room. 
They are not ranked among the “best’’ bedrooms in 
the house, but, of course, there were older guests to be 
accommodated when Stevenson stayed here. 

The whole place, if it defies speculation, must cer- 
tainly have charmed the lad, who found himself too 
happy there to write more than a few lines home. It 
is lonely, but typical of a warm, beautiful countryside, 
which might well have presented a foreign appearance 
to a boy like that, fresh from a windy city with the face 
of a monotone. 

Of the importance of the Rectory House and of its 
associations to all good Stevensonians there can be no 
doubt whatever. LEONARD POMEROY. 





Notes and News 


A “Civic Exhibition ”’ is to be held in Dublin, at 
the Linenhall Buildings, from July 15 to August 31, 
under the auspices of the Civics Institute of Ireland, 
Limited. Details of the Exhibition which have been 
forwarded to us show that it will be of great interest 
to all visitors; its object is to show Irish life as it is, 
to illustrate recent advances and achievements, and to 
deal with some of the problems of the day. Indus- 
tries, agriculture, city and rural life will be repre- 
sented, and competitions in national music, singing, 
and dancing will be a special feature. 


The offices of the Caravan Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland are now at 108, Long Acre, W.C. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Old Drury Club 
whereby members may obtain luncheon, tea, and re- 
freshments on the premises on moderate terms, from 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Members of the Caravan Club can 
obtain the full benefit of membership of the Old Drury 
Club by the reduced payment per annum of £1 17s. 
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town members, or i6s. country members. Those de- 
siring to join the Old Drury Club should apply to the 
secretary at the above address. The new telephone 
number is 631 Regent. 


Contracts have been signed for the erection of a new 
theatre in West Street, St. Martin’s Lane, to be called 
the St. Martin’s Theatre. The architect is to be Mr. 
W.G.R. Sprague. A long lease has been secured by 
Mr. B. A. Meyer, who is at the head of the building 
syndicate. He has not yet made any definite plans 
in regard to the future of the theatre, but it is under- 
stood that interesting developments are pending. The 
new house is to hold about 750 persons, and will con- 
tain many modern improvements, notably on the stage 
and in the lighting equipment. The property has been 
secured through Messrs. S. Wallrock and Co., of 
Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


The Berliner Tageblatt, the Berliner Lokal Anseiger, 
and, in fact, all the leading German Press organs con- 
tain sympathetic articles on the visit of the British 
squadron to Kiel, giving a full description of the 
splendid reception and the festivities arranged in 
honour of the foreign visitors. They dwell with 
special pleasure on the spirit of genuine sympathy and 
camaraderie displayed by German and British officers 
and crews, and agree that the visit was a great success. 
The interest evinced by the Kaiser and his marked 
friendliness to the British visitors come in for special 
notice, and the confident hope is expressed that the 
visit may tend to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
that unite the two navies and the two nations. 


Owing to an increase of expenditure, due to un- 
avoidable causes, the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund is in want of money. We have pleasure in com- 
mending to our readers this long-established and well- 
managed charity, whose working expenses bear such a 
small proportion to its total revenue, and one-third of 
whose income is derived from the contributions of the 
parents of the children sent away. All donations 
should be sent to the Earl of Arran, K.P., hon. 
treasurer, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., by 
whom they will be gratefully acknowledged. The 
secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Marchand, will be happy to 
answer inquiries or to send a copy of the report to 
anyone applying for it. 


The Library Association has undertaken to bring 
out monthly lists of best books published at home and 
abroad in the monthly organ, The Library Association 
Record. These lists, classified on a useful scheme, 
will be gathered together at the end of the year—July, 
1914, to June, 1915—and published in an annual 
volume, entitled “ The Best Books of the Year,’’ in 
conjunction with Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
Each department of literature, science, art, etc., will 
be dealt with by a specialist. The general editor, E. 
A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., St. James’s Lodge, Kidbrook 
Park Road, Blackheath, S.E., will be glad to hear 
of any private, or semi-private, publications that are 
not announced in the usual sources of information. A 
large number of important books are not brought fully 
to the notice of the public, and the Association is 
anxious to obtain particulars of these, for the benefit 
of libraries and their readers. The first monthly list 








will appear in the August number of the Record, and 
will cover the period beginning with April, 1914. 


The annual summer Shakespeare Festival will, as 
usual, take place at the poet’s birthplace during the 
month of August, and the Stratford-upon-Avon Players 
with Mr. F. R. Benson at their head are returning 
from their successful tour in Canada and the United 
States specially to take part in it. There will be the 
usual demonstrations of, and classes in, English folk. 
song and dance, under the direction of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp. There is also to be a conference of teachers of 
English, which will open on August 1. It was 
originally intended that this should last for one week 
only, but so many have been the applications to attend 
that it has been decided to keep it open for a fortnight. | 
This year attention is to be concentrated on the study 
of poetry, the teaching of drama, and the teaching of 
self-expression in speech and action. Full details of 
the Shakespearean performances and other events will 
be published shortly, and may be had on application 
to Miss Rainbow, Memorial Theatre box-office, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


BY A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


OTH sides seem to be realising more and more the | 
gravity of the situation. Small incidents show — 
how a spark may set civil war blazing at any moment, | 


and none can say, once begun, where it will end. Last 


week it was rumoured that a Protestant Ulster Sunday- | 
school would be attacked. A detachment of Ulster j 
Volunteers, with loaded weapons, were detailed to look 
after it. If the Nationalist Volunteers or a Nationalist 
mob had interfered with the party, blood would have 
been shed. Again, two men were arrested or detained 
for carrying weapons openly in the streets of Belfast. 
General Richardson, of the Ulster Volunteers, has now 
issued an order, in defiance of the authorities, permit: 
ting this. A blow, or a free fight outside a public 
house, and blood will flow. The Unionist remedy is 
the simple and constitutional one of an appeal to the | 
people at once; but to this the Government will not 
consent,.and they therefore run the hourly risk of civil 
war. 

On Wednesday week the Amending Bill was taken in 
the House of Lords. This Bill is in quite a different 
category from the Home Rule Bill; it does not come 
under the Parliament Bill, and can be destroyed by 
the Unionist majority in the Lords; but this afternoon, 
although Lord Lansdowne called it a “ freak’? Bill, 
it was gravely debated. 


The Archbishop of York was out for settlement, 
whilst Willoughby de Broke was equally vehement the 
other way. He said, in effect, if you consent to try to 
amend the Home Rule Bill in favour of Ulster, you 
admit Home Rule as a policy—you leave the loyalists 
of the South and West to their fate, and the Union is 
not yours to give away. 
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And yet, and yet, there was undoubtedly compromise 
in the air. 

In the Commons we discussed the Finance Bill. 
Lloyd George and Austen Chamberlain came to cross 
words; Austen said Lloyd was a bad loser. Basil 
Peto moved a reduction on the tea duty; at present it 
stands at 5d. all round. Why should not tea be 
graduated, so that the rich man paid more duty on 
the best teas and the poor man paid less on the cheaper 
teas? Philip Snowden, on behalf of the Labour Party, 
declined to vote with the Unionists; he thought the 
practical difficulties of collection would be too great— 
a solicitude for Government officials which the Labour 
Party does not often show. The Attorney-General 
said the graduation proposed would mean a loss of 
£850,000 to the revenue; so the amendment was de- 
feated, the “ Independent ’”? Labour men voting for the 
Government as usual. 

On Thursday the Lords continued the debate on the 
amending Bill. The aged Earl of Halsbury, to the 
surprise of some, made a very placable speech. He 
urged their lordships to let the Bill have a second 
reading and go to a Committee where it can be 
amended. The general feeling is that the Amending 
Bill, if amended sufficiently in Committee, may yet 
stave off civil war. In the Commons, Birrell, in reply 
to a question, said he did not think it wise to take any 
action with regard to General Richardson’s permit for 
arms to be carried in Belfast. “ You are afraid to,”’ 
jeered the Unionists. 

After this we settled down to a dull discussion of 
the income tax. The back-bench Unionists grumbled 
among themselves that they were not properly led and 
had not a clear lead from their leaders. Some wanted 
to vote to keep the income tax at Is. 4d.; others felt 
that any reduction in the tax was to the good. Mem- 
ber after member got up and complained of the 
confusion that had been caused in the City. The cai- 
culation of fractions of a penny had to be done twice 
over, thanks to the slovenly procedure of the Chan- 
cellor, and, as it was, thousands of people would never 
get their due. Lloyd George airily said, “Let the 
bankers hand over the income-tax certificates, plus the 
money they had retained, and he would gladly deal 
with it.”” “Very likely,’’ said his critics; “ ninety-five 
per cent. of the people will not claim these tiny sums, 
and the Government will get the benefit of the extra 
penny whilst pretending to take it off.’’ Holt and the 
Radical millionaires declared that they did not want 
the penny knocked off. When they revolted about the 
method of taxation, they never dreamed—upon their 
honours—that Lloyd George would meet them by tak- 
ing a penny off the tax. 

Hayes Fisher made a straightforward and logical 
speech. He has been fighting the cause of the local 
authorities for years. He has been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the Municipal Reformers 
on the L.C.C., and knows more about rating 


than most people. “Nothing will induce me to vote 
“You promised to give 


for the reduction,”’ he said. 








£#2,000,000 to the local authorities, and, because of 
the threats of a few Radical millionaires, you have 
climbed down.’’ The Front Bench looked very un- 
comfortable, but their proposal was carried by ninety- 
five. ; 

On Friday we learnt that Joseph Chamberlain had 
passed away peacefully at 10.15 on the previous even- 
ing; his death was the principal topic in the lobby, 
genuine regret and sorrow being expressed on all sides, 
and many anecdotes were exchanged. 

In the House we debated the shortcomings of the 
telephone system. The greatest argument against 
Socialism is that the State never does anything as well 
as the individualist private company. The water com- 
panies were grumbled at; but they were ten times as 
efficient as the new Water Board, whose high charges. 
do not prevent a deficiency that has to be met from 
the rates. The Port of London does not show signs 
of being more economically managed than the privately 
owned docks; whilst the telephone has been steadily 
growing worse since it was taken over by the G.P.O. 
The late Duke of Marlborough very largely watered. 
the capital of the National Telephone Company, but 
in spite of this it was able in private hands to pay 
£300,000 a year for wayleaves to the Post Office, high 
income tax, and six per cent. in dividend. 

Every member enjoyed getting up and telling his 
experiences of wrong numbers, charges for ineffective 
trunk calls, high-handedness on the part of the officials, 
delay in repairs, and the hundred other things that 
occur to us all. Hobhouse replied, and, considering 
all things, did it very well. Goldman, the active little 
member for Falmouth, was the leader of the mal- 
contents; he had spent much time and money in cir- 
cularising people, asking if they had any complaints 
to make. Some of these examination papers had fallen 
into the hands of the Post Office, and Hobhouse made 
fun of them. The page-boy of the Badminton Club 
had replied for that august institution. “Harrods ’”’ 
was (which sounded ungrammatical) quite satisfied. 
Hobhouse had also been busy circularising 135,000 sub- 
scribers; he had received 128,000 replies, and only 44 
per cent. were totally dissatisfied. In fact, he was like 
Winston at the Admiralty, or like Seely used to be at 
the War Office. If we accepted all he said, the tele- 
phone branch of the P.O. was the most perfect part 
of an institution that was as near perfection as it was 
humanly possible to be. He intended to try and stop 
the Post Office being used as a medium to support 
Swiss sweepstakes, and he had appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee to look into the telegraph depart- 
ment. Just before five he got the £15,000,000 he 
required. 

Monday was a day of mourning for the leader the 
Unionist Party have lost. The Dean had offered Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain the grave in the Abbey which the 
great statesman deserved, but it was gratefully de- 
clined; Mr. Chamberlain had expressed a wish to be 
among his own people at Birmingham, and. his son, 
with true instinct, felt that this wish should be carried 
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out. Whilst this was being done as simply as possible, 
we attended a memorial service at St. Margaret’s, the 
church of the House of Commons. 

In the afternoon, after questions, the Prime Minister 
moved the adjournment of the House—an unprece- 
dented honour which took the members by surprise. | 
hear Asquith only suggested it to Bonar Law after the 
memorial service was concluded. I said “unprece- 
dented,’’ and it is true, in spite of allegations to the 
contrary. We adjourned when Gladstone and 
Campbell-Bannerman died, but both had been Prime 
Ministers. The nearest approach to a similar honour 
was in 1882, when Lord Frederick Cavendish was assas- 
sinated in Phoenix Park; but he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in a Liberal Government at the time, although 
he had only been appointed three days before. Mr. 
Chamberlain, by an accident, as Mr. Asquith said, had 
never been Prime Minister; he was not in office, and ‘ie 
had not been in the House for many years. Thus I 
think I am right in saying it was unprecedented. 

Everyone uncovered as the Prime Minister rose. 1! 
have never disguised my admiration for Mr. Asquith 
as an orator, and this afternoon he gave us of his best. 
In a voice that was obviously well under control, he 
delivered an eulogy on the dead man of rare beauty. 
He gracefully alluded to political differences, but re- 
joiced that they had remained personal friends to the 
end. He referred to striking points in the character ot 
the deceased statesman; to a man of his temperament 
and convictions it was impossible to be neutral. He 
possessed a genuine sympathy for those who felt the 
strain of industrial life, whilst an imaginative quality 
coloured his ideas when he confronted the larger 
questions of our imperial policy. Every sentence was 
well balanced, every word had its proper inflection : 
it was as fine a speech as ever I have heard in St. 
Stephen’s. 

Bonar Law followed; he spoke with some difficulty 
and in a low voice. Mr. Chamberlain had been his 
hero when he entered the House of Commons, and later 
on his great friend. In imperial politics he had changed 
the whole aspect of the relationship of the different 
parts of the Empire towards each other, and had laid 
a strong foundation on which other men might build. 
He referred in touching terms to Mr. Chamberlain and 
finally added: ‘‘He has gone, but the spirit of what 
he did and what he had tried to do is living still.’’ 

There was a pause to see if the Irish leader would 
rise, but he did not do so. Keir Hardie half rose, but 
sank back as Mr. Balfour slowly rose to his feet. It 
was Clear he had not prepared his speech as the others 
had, but he spoke as ‘‘one of the very few left on this 
bench who served with Mr. Chamberlain in cabi- 
nets.’” Mr. Balfour was the most composed of the 
trio. He also referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s work for 
the Empire. ‘‘He was a great idealist, and was the 
first whe saw that instead of a kindly indifference be- 
tween the dominions there should be a common patriot- 
ism.’’ He spoke with easy eloquence, perhaps to hide 
a deeper feeling that was apparent in his peroration. 





““He was a great leader, a great statesman, a great 
friend’’—here he paused and added thoughtfully: ‘‘he 
was a great man.’’ The members shortly rose and the 
sitting was over. 

It is on occasions like these that the House of Com. 
mons is seen at its best. 

Tuesday was a day of humiliation for the Govern. 
ment. In the first place, the O’Brienites and the 
Redmondites had a row about the issue of a writ for 
North Galway. A candidate had gone bankrupt, or 
wanted to go bankrupt, and couldn’t, and therefore 
could not run. At any rate, for purposes of their own, 
the Redmondites had deliberately refrained from 
issuing the writ for two months. The O’Brienites got 
tired of this and tried to issue it themselves, with the 
result that there was a division in which the Liberal 
Party had to vote with the Redmondites that the writ 
should not be issued until Monday next. We natv- 
rally followed the O’Brienites into the lobby. 

The next thing was Rupert Gwynne’s introduction, 
under the ten-minute rule, of a Bill to punish cattle. 
maiming in Ireland. The Redmondites chose to con- 
sider this an affront, and again the Government had to 
file in behind the Redmondites to defeat a humani- 
tarian Bill. 

The third disagreeable incident was perhaps the 
worst of all, and gave the Government a severer shak- 


ing than they have yet had. It was over the allocation | 


of time to discuss the Finance Bill. The Radical 
millionaires are sulky about Lloyd George’s financial 
methods, and some of the Labour men were restive. 
We turned up in full strength. Many Radicals were 
absent, although they had been whipped strongly; the 
result was that their majority fel] to 23, amid much 
jubilation. The Irish had saved the situation again. 
“ They cannot go on very much longer,’’ was the com- 
ment of the Unionists. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
GREAT BRITAIN AND PERSIA 


N much of the criticism which continues to be levelled 
at the Government in regard to the agreement 
with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company there ap- 
pears to be an organised hostility having, so it 


would seem, its source in special interests. Elsewhere J 


an attack is pressed by those who profess expert know- 
ledge of business, of strategy, or of international rela- 
tions. But to whichever direction we turn, we fail to 
discover a single unanswerable argument that would 
justify the reversal of a policy which has now received 
the sanction of Parliament. Opposition on the part of 
trusts was a foregone conclusion, and the case pre- 
sented from this quarter offers nothing very striking in 
the way of originality. Monopolies die hard, but to 
the end they fight with the same weapons. The public 
is becoming only too familiar with these weapons, the 
principal of which are righteous indignation that the 
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interests of suffering shareholders should be assailed, 
and the widespread announcement that the business dis- 
location following the suppression of so paternal an 
institution as a monopoly must necessarily involve the 
community in ruin. Henceforth, as far as petroleum is 
concerned, the community may well be trusted to look 
after itself; for, having effectually tackled “the vicious 
and sordid matter of prices,’” as Mr. Churchill put it, 
the Government on its behalf has virtually created a 
monopoly of monopolists. 

In order, therefore, to meet the arguments advanced 
against the measure in question, we must differentiate 
between interested and disinterested opposition, ignor- 
ing the former. One of the main objections raised is 
that relating to the protection of the oil properties. 
In this connection it seems to be generally assumed that 
the whole of the petroliferous area is contained 
within the interior of the neutral zone, and therefore 
open to depredation by the turbulent tribes which dwell 
in that region. It is true that for the past lecade opera- 
tions have been carried on in the territories of the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah and of the Bakhtiaris, but the 
concession itself covers a vast area, and Sir Edward 
Grey has made it quite clear that future development 
will be directed, if not to the British sphere, at least 
to places near the coast and to the island of Kishm in 
the Persian Gulf. Thus, as far as the future of the 
undertaking is concerned, its defence is in a large 
measure assured by British Naval strength in the neigh- 
bouring waters. As for the present, the danger would 
appear to exist mainly in the minds of the critics. That 
there is some risk no reasonable man will deny, but it 
is a risk that has been greatly exaggerated. For ten 
years the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has been steadily 
developing its property, but, probably owing to the 
wise policy it has pursued towards the native popula- 
tion, never once has it been obliged to seek the protec- 
tion of the British Government. 


“Even in the earlier part of that period,’’ stated the 
vice-chairman of the company recently, “ before we had 
established our present friendly relations with the 
Sheikh’s people and with the Bakhtiaris, the risks were 
no more than fair business risks, viewing the value and 
magnitude of the prize to be won. To-day, while the 
prize is far more valuable by the fact of its value having 
been proved, the risk from local disturbances is in- 
finitely less, and will surely grow less and less each 
year as the tribesmen’s confidence in the advantages of 
helping and not hindering us increases yet further. 
Besides paying for the cost of upkeep of armed Bakh- 
ari guards, we formed subsidiary companies to pro- 
duce the oil, and in these subsidiary companies we gave 
to the chiefs in whose territories different wells or 
groups of wells are situated shares which will, of 
course, give them dividends only if they assist us to 
work in peace and security. Turbulent and impatient 
of restraint by the Northern Government, as it is locally 
called, these men may be, but they are neither savages 
Nor ignorant. Their chiefs are highly educated and 
Polished gentlemen, quite able to see where their own 








interest lies, and most unlikely, after pursuing it 
steadily for so many years, to wreck the value of their 
own share-holdings.’”’? This authoritative statement, 
which is beyond refutation, constitutes an effective reply 
to those critics who have advanced the theory that the 
undertaking is unsound by reason cf the dangers to 
which it is exposed. They have atte..pted to show 
that inevitable disturbances will lead to inevitable inter- 
vention on the part of the British Government, and 
this in spite of the fact that Sir Edward Grey, with 
knowledge vastly superior to their own, has reiterated 
that such a contingency is extremely improbable. It 
is clear, then, that what is most likely to result from the 
establishment of a community of interests between the 
local tribes and the enterprise, particularly as the latter 
will now enjoy the prestige inseparable from official 
partnership, is that an era of law and order will be 
automatically brought about. In any case, the advent 
of the British Government as an interested party cannot 
alter for the worse the status quo as far as the tribes- 
men are concerned. 

In some quarters it is held that the object of the 
Government is not economic but political. It matters 
not to those who entertain this view that the Foreign 
Secretary should have repudiated such a motive. So 
bigoted are they in their opinions that the simple nega- 
tive will not suffice as an answer. But surely they must 
realise, if they give a moment’s consideration to the 
subject, that anything in the nature of political pene- 
tration in Persia would be a suicidal departure from 
our traditional policy. If for no other reason, we are 
pledged to the maintenance of Persia’s integrity in 
order that she may continue to be a buffer State between 
Russia and our Indian Empire. To make such an ad- 
mission is not to imply that Russia harbours designs 
against which we must take precautions, but it is a 
recognition of the fact that where national frontiers 
can be separated by mutual consent endless causes of 
possible friction can be avoided. 


Again, it is contended that by associating itself with 
commercial enterprise in Persia the British Government 
is practically inviting Russia to seek for compensations 
in her own sphere or elsewhere. Such an argument is 
absurd when we remember that the concession was 
granted long before the Anglo-Russian convention came 
into being. In no sense is the British Government 
under an obligation to refrain from taking advantage 
of the rights and privileges which go with the conces- 
sion, the validity of which Russia has never called into 
question. Nothing, therefore, has been done in con- 
travention of the understanding between the two coun- 
tries, and consequently neither pretext nor precedent 
has been set up which would give Russia the slightest 
colour of justification in claiming what has erroneously 
been called compensation. Some little disappointment, 
it is true, has shown itself in the Russian Press, buc 
this must not be taken as reflecting the attitude of the 
Tsar’s Ministers any more than the leading articles of 
the Times are to be accepted as inspired pronounce- 
ments of our own Foreign Office. Between St. Peters- 
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burg and London perfect accord exists on the larger 
and more vital questions of world policy, and it is un- 
thinkable that the fact of the British Admiralty having 
driven a sound commercial bargain in regard to fuel 
for the Navy can be looked upon with either jealousy 
or suspicion by a Government whose chief interest it is 
to see rendered effective the strength of the Triple 
Entente. 

It only remains to be added that the opponents of 
the scheme who do not quarrel with the principle of 
Government participation in such an enterprise take 
exception to the choice of Persia as one of the sources 
of the Navy’s oil supply. In this connection it is 
necessary to bear in mind the guiding motive of the 
Government’s policy as explained by Mr. Churchill. 
Faced with the continued high price of oil, fixed by 
the Trust, it became incumbent on the Government as 
trustees of the nation to obtain control of a source of 
sufficient supply situated beyond the reach of the mono- 
poly tentacles. After careful investigation it was 
ascertained that such a source was not to be found 
within the Empire. No foreign country offered the ad- 
vantages that were to be gained by exploiting the re- 
sources of Persia, which so far had remained outside the 
avaricious grasp of the Trusts. Had the Government 
delayed any longer, they would have lost even this 
opportunity. As it is, they are in the position of being 
able to control prices and at the same time of reaping 
profits which will be paid into the national exchequer. 








MOTORING 


HE Napier has been described as a national asset, 
and that this phrase is, from certain points of 

view, neither a misnomer nor hyperbole was the general 
impression conveyed upon the minds of a number of 
Press representatives who recently accepted an invita- 
tion from Mr. H. T. Vane, the general manager of 
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Messrs. Napier and Son, Ltd., to visit the great motor 
works at Acton. For many years the Napier has been 
2 household word, not merely in this country but all 
over the world, but it requires an actual visit to the 
place where it is made to enable one to form any ide, 
of the amount of labour, skill, and organisation en. 
tailed in its manufacture. It may be said, however, 
that the Acton works are by far the largest of the kind 
in London, if not in the whole of the country, and that 
no fewer than 2,000 skilled artisans are constantly em. 
ployed there in the manufacture of the famous British 


car. Even to the non-mechanical mind it is a matter @ 


of absorbing interest to watch in actual operation the 


multifarious processes and the marvellously ingenious @ 
machinery utilised in the construction of a high-class | 


automobile, and after seeing them at the Acton centre 
one is no longer in doubt as to the method by which 
the Napier has secured its unrivalled reputation for 
reliability in all circumstances. Every piece of steel 
or other metal used in the engine or chassis is subjected 
tc tests which strain it to a degree far beyond 
anything it can be called upon to withstand in ordinary 
use, and this is the reason why one practically never 


hears of a break-down or trouble of any sort in con-} 
nection with the Napier on the road. The general im- 7 
pression left by a visit of inspection to the works at | 
Acton is one of intense activity, work performed under 7 
the most satisfactory conditions, roominess, orderliness, 7 
Far from there being any 7 
signs of decadence, it is obvious that its reputation and 7 


and perfect organisation. 


popularity are gaining ground. 


* * * 


At the second meeting of the Congress of the League 


of International Associations the important question of 
aerial direction signs was thoroughly discussed by the 
delegates. It has long been known that aviators ex- 
perience the greatest difficulty in ascertaining their 
whereabouts when flying over a town or village, objects 
which are conspicuous features to an observer on the 





ONE OF THE NAPIER’S 


MACHINE SHOPS. 
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level sinking into insignificance when seen by the 
aviator at any considerable altitude. Many schemes 
have, of course, been proposed for dealing with this 
problem—almost the only one remaining in connection 
with practical aviation—most of them consisting of 
laying out various letterings or signs in white chalk or 
paint on smooth and open plots of ground. A great 
drawback to this, however, is that such plots of land, 
more especially in the vicinity of towns, are too valuable 
for building purposes to allow of their being set aside 
for this purpose, and the most feasible solution evolved 
so far appears to be that of Mr. W. J. Lugard, repre- 
senting the Touring Club of Holland, put forward at 
the meeting referred to above. This consists of utilis- 
ing the tops of gasometers, which exist in every town 
in Europe and are extremely conspicuous from above. 
Experiments have shown that signs painted on these 
large circular plain surfaces are clearly legible even 
from an altitude of 6,000 feet, which is high enough 
for all practical purposes. The simplicity of this 
scheme is another great point in its favour, and makes 
the proposal one of the most important that have ever 
emanated from the League. 


oe 


HARRIS TWEED FOR GOLFERS AND 
SPORTSMEN GENERALLY 


WE note that Messrs. J. and H. Ellis, the Strand 
tailors, have just taken over the premises adjoining 
their old-established place at 201, Strand (nearly 
opposite the Law Courts). The extended accommoda- 
tion appears to be devoted at present entirely to the 
warehousing of Harris tweeds, in which Messrs. Ellis 
have specialised for many years, and of which they 
claim, we believe, to have the most varied and extensive 
retail stock in Great Britain. Their speciality this 
season is the lounge suit of guaranteed genuine tweed 
direct from the looms of the Harris Islanders, perfectly 
cut and finished in West End style, for the standard 
price of three guineas. Lounge suits of similar material 
are usually sold elsewhere at four to five guineas, and 
the Ellis price is another proof of the economy effected 
in business by specialisation and extensive purchasing 
from the original sources of manufacture. There has 
already been a very big demand this season for these 
Harris lounge suits, which are ideal for all country 
purposes, and many prominent golfing, hunting, and 
sporting personalities have been recently supplied by 
Messrs. Ellis, one of the most notable of their recent 
clients being Mr. J. H. Braid, the world-famous golfer. 





In response to the large amount of interest aroused 
by the publication of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s play, ‘A 
Woman Alone,” in the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century, three performances will be given at the Little 
Theatre, on the evening of July 17, and two matinées 
on the 21st and 23rd, the editor of the Nineteenth 


Century having courteously given his permission for the 
production. 





The Best Morning Newspaper is 


Che Standard . 


WHY ? 
BECAUSE 


its reduced size makes it handier than any other 
morning newspaper. 


BECAUSE 


the news of the day is classified clearly and 
systematically into sections, enabling the reader to 
find what he wants at a glance. 


BECAUSE 


it combines vivacity with dignity and accuracy 
of information. 


BECAUSE 


it prints all the news, and the best news. 


Che Standard 


IS THE 


Ideal Newspaper for the busy Londoner. 
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An Autobiographical Sketch hitherto unpublished in 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE clouds appear to be rolling away. Everyone in the 
City believes that the Ulster question is on the eve 
of settlement. The French loan has been an im- 
mense success. The rate decision is expected to be satis- 
factory. Greece and Turkey have arranged their quarrels. 
Money is cheap, and everything points to a rise; but will 
it come? Trade all over the world is very bad, and every 
week brings some new misfortune and loss to the in- 
vestor. During the past week the Argentine Iron and 
Steel scandal has been a vivid warning not to trust pro- 
spectus promises, and shows that the Argentine is in a 
dangerous condition. We must expect these troubles; 
they are a necessary accompaniment to bad trade; but they 
tend to make the investor very nervous. Therefore, al- 
though we may get a short rise, and an improved condition 
which will last for a few weeks, there is little probability of 
any continued boom. 


New issues have gone very badly. Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power offered three millions of 5 per cent. 
bonds, but no certificate is given as to the past profits of 
this company, and the prospectus is one of the usual Pear- 
son documents full of vague promises and high-flown esti- 
mates. We consider the Barcelona Traction a dangerous 
proposition. We must not forget that Dr. Pearson has 
been mixed up in San Antonio Land, Mexico North 
Western, and various other enterprises of a doubtful 
character. The Fife County Council offered £438,000 4 
per cent. bonds at 994, a good Trustee security. Another 
excellent Trustee security which went very well is the 
South Indian Railway 4 per cent. bond at 974. Both 
principal and interest are guaranteed by the Secretary of 
State for India. The Municipality of South Vancouver 
offered a small loan, but this little township is borrowing 
far too much money, and it is very unlikely that the public 
will continue to lend. The City of Antofagasta offered 
#;200,000 5 per cent. bonds at 97 guaranteed by the 
Chilian Government. This Government is certainly the 
soundest in the whole of South America, and both prin- 
cipal and interest are safe; nevertheless, it is hardly likely 
that the public would subscribe. The British General In- 
surance has increased its capital, and offered 100,000 
shares at 5s. 6d. premium. The offer was accepted by the 
shareholders of the company. The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
of Canada has sold a block of shares through the Inter- 
national Financial Society. ‘The sale price is 19s., but 
Canadian trade is so bad that the public is not very likely 
to subscribe. The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
otherwise the White Star, offer 41,500,000 4} per cent. 
debentures at 95. The profits last vear were over a mil- 
lion, and the security is certainly one of the best in the 
shipping group. The British United Shoe Machinery Co. 
offer £250,000 6 per cent. preference. The concern is 
prosperous, and the issue is a reasonable Industrial in- 
vestment. 
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that does not mean that we shall get dear money. On the 
contrary, money is certain to be cheap. The French loan 
has been a great success, and this will help matters in 
France. All our banks in London are well supplied with 
cash. There is no speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
The price of commodities has fallen, and therefore less 
money is needed for trade, and there is nothing except the 
mythical money trust to keep up the price. Some people, 
of course, believe in this money trust; we confess that we 
are not of their opinion. There is keen competition 
amongst the banks, and all talk of a money trust will 
vanish as trade grows worse and the demand for money 
slackens off. 


In the Foreign market everything is being helped by 
the great success that has attended the French Loan. 
There seems no doubt that the French investing public has 
taken a great deal more than anyone expected. The 
Brazil loan appears to be hung up indefinitely. The news. 
papers gave exact particulars and date of issue, but Tue 
ACADEMY remained sceptical. ‘THe AcapEmy was right, 
and the other newspapers were wrong. We may get a 
loan in the autumn; in the meantime the coupon has been 
met, and the sinking fund provided for. It is now said 
that Bulgaria has come to terms with the German banks 
and will shortly issue a new loan. Servia is also in the 
market for money, and the offer will be made in Paris. 
London does not like Balkan issues, and London is quite 
right. Tintos have been dull, in spite of the steadiness in 
the Copper market. 


Home Rails continue to move up. The settlement shows 


that the dealers are very short. We have again and 


again pointed out the absurdity of allowing gilt-edged | 


stocks like London and North Western, Great Western 
and Midland to remain at a price that gives a yield of over 


54 per cent. The returns for the past half year are de. | 


finitely good in the case of Great Western, reasonably good 
in the case of Great Northern and Great Eastern. London 


and North Western and Midland are fair. The worst of ; 


the lot is Lancashire and Yorkshire. Caledonian has held 
her own, and the South Coast lines have done quite well. 
On the whole, the figures are good. 

The American market waits for the rate decision; if 
that is satisfactory we shall see a sharp rise. Everybody 
expects that at least 4 per cent. will be allowed, and this 
should meet the views of the market. We do not look 
for any permanent rise in Yankee Rails because all the 
small roads are in dire straits. They cannot raise money; 
they are running at a loss, and one and all must reor- 
ganise. We have before mentioned that Missouri Pacific 
was in trouble; it is now expected that a reorganisation 
scheme will be out in a few days. This has made all the 
Gould stocks weak. There is strong opposition to the 
Rock Island scheme, and holders of Rock Island Fours 
are determined not to let go their security. 

The Rubber market continues to be idle. Ciceley divi- 
dend is halved, but at present price the shares are worth 
huying, as the company seems quite capable of maintain- 
ing its 77} per cent. dividend. Malacca pays a dividend of 
25 per cent. The shares are preposterously over-valued. 
Selangor United report was bad. The Anglo-Dutch are in 
dire trouble; the estates are to be expropriated, and as 
they cost the company about twice as much as they weré 
worth the Government is hardly likely to pay out huge 
promoters’ profits ; therefore no one should hold the shares. 
Vallambrosa results are very bad, but the full report is not 
yet to hand. 

In the Oil market the main feature has been a sharp 
rise in Spies on the news that further wells had been sunk 


Although money has been temporarily a little harder | on to the oil without any sign of water. There was some 
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good buying. Russian Petroleum and Baku Petroleum 
reports are both of them quite good, but the price of the 
shares has hardly moved. Anglo-Egyptian produced 
2,379 tons for the week, and all the Egyptian shares 
hardened slightly. | Roumanian Consolidated keep firm, 
the news being good, and Mexican Eagle are also hard. 
The 6 per cent. bonds ex coupon at 98 look an attractive 
proposition. 

In the Mining market a desperate effort has been made 
to lure the public into the Kirkland Lake propositions. All 
the prices have been marked up, circulars have been issued 
and a press campaign begun. We have before mentioned 
that we consider these shares very dangerous gambles. 
Kyshtim report was satisfactory, and the dividend was in- 
creased. Shamva report is reasonably good, working costs 
having been reduced to 7s. 6d. 

In the Miscellaneous market very little business has 
been dene. The public were very disappointed in the 
Spiers and Pond figures. The English Sewing Cotton once 
again pay a dividend of 10 per cent., but the bonus is 
raised from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent. Welford’s, how- 
ever, reduce their dividend from 8 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
The British Electric Traction is to reorganise its capital, 
and the Stock Exchange liked the scheme; but it is not 
drastic enough, and even if it is carried, another reor- 
ganisation seems inevitable. Why make two bites at a 
cherry ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.I.J.—I do not think that you have any chance of 
making money gambling on the Stock Exchange on the 
cover system. Members of the House who are right in- 
side the market cannot do it themselves. How can an 
outsider living so far away as South Wales keep in close 
touch? Thousands of people try gambling on the Stock 
Exchange and gg per cent. lose their money. If you have 
any money to invest buy Great Western ordinary stock. 
You will get good interest. You can borrow on it at 
your bank, and you will see a very fair profit within the 
next twelve months. But do not think that you can make 
a fortune. That is impossible. Sourna Western deferred 
a year ago were 354. In 1911 they touched 56, and in 
1905 they were over 60. The lowest point they have 
touched this year is 334, and the highest 414. I think 
that you can hang on. 

E., Windermere.—I do not think that there is anything 
to be alarmed at in the drop in Maypote deferred. You 
must not forget that the company made an issue of shares 
at 2s., and gave every shareholder an allotment of share 
for share. Consequently a good many people took their 
profits. 

WEST.—I think that the best thing you can do is to 
get out of your Coa.iTes at their present price. In 
my opinion it is a hopeless enterprise. 

CAUTIOUS.—Sr. Pererssurc loan was a success. The 
consequence is you can buy the bonds at 1 discount. There 
is not the remotest probability that the capital of the 


Russian Empire will ever default, and I consider the 
security thoroughly sound. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir,—I have only just seen Mr. Edwin Ridley’s final 
reply to myself in your columns of June 6th last. I am 
afraid that we have been looking at the matter from 
entirely different standpoints. My own position, I may 











explain, has been one of philosophic detachment, in which 
I have endeavoured to look at passing events in the cold, 
impartial manner of some future historian. The results at 
which I have arrived may be summarised thus :— 

(1) Federation of the British Empire is impossible, 
owing to the great ocean distances separating its con- 
stituent parts, and the widely differing circumstances and 
difficulties with which each is confronted. This im- 
possibility of Federation becomes more evident as the 
Dominions increase in strength and self-reliance. 

(2) The Imperial spirit has quite passed away from this 
country, which can hardly force itself to take interest 
even in so pressing a matter as the Irish Question. How 
can a world-wide Empire be run with such a paralysis at 
its very heart? Cheap food and cheap amusement is all 
that we care about nowadays; and if our country is 
doomed to go down before a foreign rival, why let it, so 
long as we get our food and amusement cheap. 

(3) Having regard to the political apathy and absence 
of patriotic feeling so prevalent in this country, Canadians 
will be well advised to consider the expediency of closer 
relations with the United States, both for their mutual 
economic advantage and for protection from the common 
dangers by which they are confronted. The eventual 
establishment of a great North American Republic, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic Ocean to the Panama Canal, may now 
be regarded as almost a certainty, though the tropical 
regions may be invested with a shadowy independence in 
order to keep them from exercising an undue political in- 
fluence in the sphere of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 

(4) The previous section presupposes the conquest of 
Mexico and the absorption of the northern part thereof by 
the United States. This I regard as inevitable, no matter 
how distasteful it may appear to idealists such as President 
Wilson. If a strong, independent government should ever 
arise in Mexico, it could not but come to be regarded by 
Americans as a standing menace to the security of the 
Panama Canal; and if the Americans are wise they will 
step in now and take possession while the country is weak 
and in need of their assistance and control. The absorp- 
tion of Northern Mexico as a self-governing portion of the 
United States would shift the political centre of gravity of 
the States farther south ; and Canada, with its virile white 
population, would be required as a counterpoise and to 
ensure the preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
government of the Republic. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


London Institution. Immo S. ALLEN. 


RIOTS AT STONEHENGE. 
To the Editor of THe AcApemy. 


Dear Sir,—These riots were very regrettable, but, with- 
out questioning the right to pray or hold religious services 
after admission fees have been paid, the great point is 
that this grandest of England’s landmarks should become 
national and not private property. As long ago as 1739 
Dr. William Stukeley, writing of Stonehenge, said that it 
was ‘“‘one of the noblest antiquities now left upon earth.’’ 
Cannot something be done to secure it for the nation? It 
is terrible to see the effect of neglect and wilful damage, 
with little or no attempt to check the ravages of time. The 
storms of thousands of years have swept over it, and now 
a few scaffold-poles appear to be the principal means of 
support—the grand old Temple cries aloud for help. 
Americans would spend millions, if necessary, if they pos- 
sessed such a relic, and it will be a national disgrace to 
neglect taking steps in time to make safe the little which 
is left. Yours faithfully, 


Southampton, June 25. 


W. Burrovucu HILL. 
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‘“TAIN BO-CUALNGE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—In speaking of Professor Joseph Dunn’s 
translation of the ‘‘Tdin Bé-Cualnge’’ in your issue of the 
2oth, your reviewer says that this has ‘‘now for the first 
time been translated’? by Professor Dunn. This is true 
only in that it is the first complete translation into English 
of the Book of Leinster version. The whole of this version, 
accompanied by the most elaborate critical apparatus of 
variant readings and linguistic notes, was published by 
Dr. Ernest Windisch in Leipzig in 1905, and this edition 
is supplied with a scholarly translation into German. With- 
out the help of this work, with its full examination of 
manuscript authorities, it is unlikely that Professor Dunn, 
living in America and far away from these sources, could 
ever have undertaken his task. 

It is a useful and long-needed thing to have this great 
story at last set in full before the English reading public, 
but it would be unfair if, in congratulating Professor Dunn 
on the happy accomplishment of this task, we were to 
forget the labours of Professor Windisch, which have 
made it possible. I am sure that Professor Dunn would be 
the last to wish his predecessor’s work, far too little known 
in this country, to be forgotten at this moment. Yours 
faithfully, {.LEANOR HULL. 

Irish Texts Society, 20, Hanover Square, 

London, W. 
June 23. 


THE VAGARIES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. Cecil Cowper has ventilated a subject here 
which appeals to a goodly number of victims. There have 
been too many cases in which the doctor retained by an 
insurance company has reported that a man was not a 
good ‘“‘life,’’ and the rejected one has gone about wonder- 
ing whether the sword of Damocles was not over him until 
he had tried elsewhere and been accepted. I know of a 
case of a man—an athlete—being rejected because he was 
taller and bigger according to some absurd schedule than 
he should have been at his age! He knew there was 
nothing wrong with him, and when he insisted upon an 
explanation that was what he got. THe Acapemy could 
not have taken up a more useful subject, and I hope the 
insurance offices will read, mark and inwardly digest what 
Mr. Cowper has to say. Yours truly, 


A. W. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—I was much interested to read your article 
on “The Vagaries of Life Insurance’? in the current 
AcapeMy. The problem you touch on is a very thorny one 
indeed, but is being rapidly pushed to the fore, and the 
question is now receiving a good deal of attention from 


the companies. Yours faithfully, 
London, W. 5. Gm 
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